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ST. BENEDICT AND THE WORKINGMAN 


AYING that “It was indeed an old, decayed, 

and moribund world into which Christi- 
anity had been cast. The social fabric was over- 
grown with the corruptions of a thousand years, 
and was held together, not so much by any com- 
mon principle, as by the strength of possession 
and the tenacity of custom . . . Its many religions 
did but foster in the popular mind division and 
scepticism,”’*) Cardinal Newman described accu- 
rately one of the principal obstacles hindering the 
diffusion of Christianity. 

This condition affected not only the religious 
beliefs and philosophical tenets of the pagan civi- 
lization but gnawed continuously at the roots of 
the entire social fabric. Before the coming of 
Christ it was practically impossible for anyone to 
escape the injustices and inequalities which such 
a system advocated. And of all the different 
groups that suffered under the yoke of pagan ser- 
vitude, the laboring class carried perhaps the 
heaviest burden. Work, which was instituted by 
God Himself for the benefit of man, was fe- 
garded as something degrading in Greek and 
Roman culture. 

Among the Greeks for example, both Plato 
and Aristotle considered labor, especially when 
performed for another, as inimical to virtue. To 
concern one’s self with material objects, as the ag- 
ricultural laborer or craftsman did, was degrading 
and rendered the person incapable of the practice 


of virtue. Aristotle had this in mind when he 


wrote: “The citizens must not lead the life of 
mechanics (i. e. artisans) . . . for such a life is 
ignoble and inimical to virtue.”) 

The early Romans held agriculture and some 
of the crafts in high esteem. But the Roman con- 
quests and the introduction of slavery brought 
about a change which closely resembled the Gre- 


1) Newman, John Henry Cardinal, Historical 
Sketches, The Mission of St. Benedict, vol. 2, p. 365. 

2) Aristotle, Politics, quoted by Geoghegan, Arthur 
T.. The Attitude Towards Labor in Early Christianity 
The Catholic University of 


America Press, Washington, D. C., 1945. Father Geo- 
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ghegan’s excellent monograph deserves the highest 
recommendation for an analysis of the pagan and early 
Christian view of labor. 


cian viewpoint. As a result a freeborn man stig- 
matized himself by engaging in manual labor. 
The Stoics, following the teaching of Seneca, en- 
deavored to ameliorate the working man’s condi- 
tion, but they were unable to overcome the tra- 
ditional Roman disesteem for labor.*) 

As a result, when judged according to pagan 
standards, labor was something despicable. Atti- 
san and farmer were for practical purposes syn- 
onymous with slave. Into such a pattern Christi- 
anity was to weave a new design which was based 
on the teaching of Christ and the apostles. 

Since His teaching was of a spiritual order and 
dealt primarily with man’s eternal salvation, 
Christ did not discuss primarily and exclusively 
the doctrine of manual labor. However, His hid- 
den life as a carpenter, His choice of laborers as 
apostles, His use of parable and examples fa- 
miliar to the laboring classes, and His untiring 
efforts among the poor show the high esteem 
Jesus had for the laborer and his craft. 

On the other hand Christ showed that labor and 
the temporal benefits derived from it were not the 
primary end of man: “Do not lay up for your- 
selves treasures on earth, where rust and moth 
consume, and where thieves break in and steal; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 
According to the pagan concept, labor was to pro- 
duce one reward—triches. In the Christian order 
labor was subordinate to spiritual and eternal 
values. 

The apostles developed and clarified the funda- 
mental concepts which Christ had expounded. St. 
Paul, for example, was able to write to the Thes- 
salonians: “For you remember, brethren, our labor 
and toil. We worked night and day so as not to 
be a burden to any of you while we preached to 
you the gospel of God.” And after a two years’ 
stay at Ephesus, Paul could exhibit his work- 
hardened hands to the neophytes saying, “You 
yourselves know that these hands of mine have 


3) Geoghegan, op. cit., p. 1-58 for description of the 
working conditions and the influence of the various 
philosophical schools. 
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provided for my needs and those of my com- 
panions.” 

St. Paul fully realized that as a minister of 
Christ the Christian communities had the obliga- 
tion of providing for his sustenance, but he 
waived this privilege in order to impress more 
deeply upon his disciples the necessity and no- 
bility of labor. By his teaching and example Paul 
gave a new motive for labor; it was a duty of 
charity. And by his doctrine of “putting on 
Christ’ the apostle showed that there was only 
one true slavery—the slavery of sin—and from 
this Christ liberated mankind. Consequently, for 
the Christian the distinction between the freed- 
man and the slave no longer exised. Labor could 
no longer be anything “slavish.” It now pos- 
sessed a new dignity, the dignity of the human 
agent from whom it proceeded. 

The Fathers of the first three centuries de- 
veloped and enlarged upon the Pauline doctrine. 
The Didache, for example, specifies how an 
itinerant Christian is to be received: ‘‘Let every- 
one who ‘comes in the Name of the Lord’ be re- 
ceived; but when you have tested him you shall 
know him, for you shall have understanding of 
true and false. If he who comes is a traveller, 
help him as much as you can, but he shall not re- 
main with you more than two days, or, if need 
be, three. And if he wishes to settle among you 
and has a craft, let him work for his bread. But 
if he has no craft, provide for him according to 
your understanding, so that no man shall live 
among you in idleness because he is a Christian.” 

On the one hand the Christians, although 
united in Christ, did not feel obligated to support 
the indolent and slothful. On the other hand, 
since the motive was not primarily to avoid being 
a burden upon the community, but rather to use 
labor as a means of spreading God’s kingdom on 
earth, the support of the poor and the indigent 
was regarded as essential to Christian life. The 
thought that men should labor so as to be able to 
give alms predominated in the social message of 
*his period. 

st. Anthony, who may be considered as the 
Father of Monasticism, and his followers by their 
lives of toil and prayer gave a new impetus to the 
dignity of labor and the laborer. For them labor 
has a threefold end: the acquisition of virtue, 
self-support, and provision for others. ‘To the 
idea of Christian charity and self-preservation 
was added the ascetical value of labor. The writ- 
ings of Cassion and St. Jerome make it clear that 
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labor was not only good for the body but alse pro- 
moted the salvation of the soul. 

As a result the laity grasped more firmly the » 
teachings of St. Paul and Christ. Labor now be- 
came a practice of self-denial, not merely of self- 
support. Their daily tasks were so many ascetical 
exercises which could be laid at the feet of Christ. _ 
Work became united to prayer without being 
identified with it. Labor became a supernatural 
activity. 

But the effect which Eastern monasticism pro- 
duced was rather limited. Most monks lived 
either in the desert or in the less populated sec- 
tions. Some monasteries were located in the larg- 
er cities but the number of such monasteries was 
small. As a result the effects produced were lim- 
ited to the Christian minority. Paganism still had 
such a firm grasp on the social and cultural ele- 
ments that many Christians did not even attempt 
a reform but fled to the desert. Individual men 
began to accept the teachings of the Gospel. 
Groups of men went to the desert to live saintly 
lives. The number of saints increased but civil 
society as such became more and more dissolved 
through those poisonous corruptions which the 
pagan empire had left behind as a heritage. In- 
dividual men became Christians at once, but the 
production of a Christian civil society was more 
gradual. 

To overcome these difficulties, St. Benedict, the 
Father of Western Monasticism, based his Rule 
upon that unit of society created by God Himself, 
the family. Applying the teaching of Christ, the 
apostles and the early Fathers to the idea of a 
family composed of men dedicated entirely to 
God, St. Benedict showed that Christian life is 
not merely the life of an individual but of society. 
In legislating for the spiritual perfection of his 
monks St. Benedict knew that prayer alone was 
insufficient; labor also was necessary. In fact it 
was considered such an integral part of the mo- 
nastic life that it became part of the Benedictine 
motto, ora et labora, pray and work. 

The Rule of St. Benedict as practiced by his 
followers became a practical example not only to 
Christians but to the barbarians who became the 
object of Benedictine missionary labors. Being 
based upon the life of the family it could be ap- 
plied to each individual. Since St. Benedict in- 
tended his monasteries to be self-sufficient, not 
primarily from an economic, but rather a super- 
natural motive, the monks gave a new prestige to 
labor. Just as prayer was a part of the Benedic- 
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tine daily life so was labor. And both had the 
same end—the spiritual perfection of the indi- 
vidual and society. 

No longer were the words of Herodotus 
“nearly all consider artisans in the lowest rank of 
citizens” true. Instead, even the nobility were 
sending their sons to the monasteries to learn a 
craft. The barbarians, influenced by the example 
of the monks, discarded their arms and took up 
the plough. Esteem and respect for labor reached 
a new peak. Being motivated by a supernatural 
end the artisan took a pride in his craft; his pti- 
marty motive no longer was the acquisition of 
wealth and power. Instead he gave part of his 
earnings to the poor and to charitable works. 
The barbarian saw not only the perfection of 
the individual monk but also the perfection of 
the cenobitical family and in so doing realized 
that it was not based upon prayer alone but also 
upon work. The example of the monks taught 
him that both prayer and labor were essential to 
the attainment of that perfection which he ad- 
mired. 

The result of this basic attitude towards labor 
is reflected in foundations such as Bobbio, St. 
Gall, Fulda, and Canterbury. The example of 
the monks, respected by the populace for their 
learning, engaging in manual labor, even in 
menial tasks, was bound to produce an effect. The 
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uncivilized nations saw that Christianity was not 
merely an object for study but a way of life. The 
barbarian soon learned that corporal as well as 
spiritual works of mercy were part of Christ’s 
teaching. Instruction without example would 
have been casting seed on barren soil. 

A solid family life, essential to the spread of 
Christianity, would have been impossible with- 
out the proper attitude towards labor. The monks 
had to prove by their own lives that labor pos- 
sessed a special dignity. Only then could they 
hope that the barbarian would relinquish his life 
of comparative ease to embrace the doctrine of 
Christ. 


The proper attitude towards labor, although 
not the primary object of the sixth century mis- 
sionary endeavors was fundamental to the spread 
of Christianity. The teachings of Christ would 
never have taken root unless based on a firm so- 
cial structure, which, in turn demanded that labor 
be given its proper recognition. This task initi- 
ated by the monks of the East and brought to frui- 
tion by the monks of the West aided in the ac- 
complishment of the end for which St. Benedict 
wrote his Rule: That in all things God may be 
glorified. 

THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


A SOUTH AMERICAN DRAMA 


II. 


EANWHILE Gabriel Garcia Moreno had 
finished his law studies. At the age of 

23 he took his doctor’s degree and began to prac- 
tice as an advocate under the guidance of Joachim 
Henriquez, a jurist of wide reputation. He 
also became the head of a little literary society, 
to which among others, Dr. Carvajal and Dr. 
Nicolas Martinez belonged, and with the ma- 
jority of whose members he remained united 
in firm friendship all his life. But the anti- 
religious decrees of General Flores’ \ govern- 
ment left Garcia Moreno no peace. Through 
his influence the ‘Philanthropic Literary Society,’ 
to give it its official title, was changed into a po- 
litical club which vehemently opposed General 
Flores and his adherents, and on the outbreak of 
open hostilities Gabriel Garcia Moreno was at 
once ready to join the opposition. When it came 


to be known that General Flores intended to send 
firearms to the Governor of Napo, Garcia Mo- 
reno with a troop of like-minded young com- 
panions occupied the mountain-path along which 
the transports were to come. As these came by, 
guarded by Indian soldiers, Garcia Moreno ap- 
proached the escort with some of his followers, 
engaged in conversation, and dealt out liberal sup- 
plies of Chincha, a national beverage something 
like beer. He kept up the conversation until the 
last of the soldiers, overcome with fatigue and 
intoxicating liquor, fell asleep, whereupon he dis- 
appeared in the mountains with his little band 
and with the firearms. The Indian soldiers pres- 
ently woke up to find both the agreeable gentle- 
man and the transports gone. Soon afterwards 
the struggle was decided in favor of General 
Flores’ opponents. After two months of civil 
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war, the Treaty of Virginia was signed, and Gen- 
eral Flores retired from power, renounced the of- 
fice of President, and went into voluntary exile. 
The new government, on the other hand, secured 
to him his title of General and his property. On 
the 24th, June, 1845, the brigantine “Seis de Mar- 
zo” (=6th. March) took the once almighty Gen- 
eral to Panama. 

When the time of Garcia Moreno’s clerkship 
had come to an end, he established himself as an 
independent advocate. Joachim Henriquez had 
given him a splendid testimonial, but Garcia Mo- 
reno did not fully exercise his profession; he was 
already taken up with the political events of the 
day; but if a poor man or one who could not pay 
demanded his help, he was always ready to give 
it. Hence the majority of his clients consisted of 
those who could not pay him and from whom he 
expected no payment. In this respect his kind 
heart knew no bounds; but he could never be in- 
duced to take up a bad or even a doubtful case. 

His marriage was as extraordinary as many 
other things in his life. Garcia Moreno had often 
been urged to marry. In spite of his poor cir- 
cumstances, his reputation would have permitted 
him to choose a wife from among the highest 
families of Quito. But he did nothing of the 
sort. In the early months of 1846 he journeyed 
with a friend over the mountains to his native 
town of Guayaquil. They spent the night in a 
‘tambo,’ a hut, such as are found at the wayside 
for the convenience of travellers. His friend was 
already sound asleep, when Garcia Moreno sud- 
denly shook him and said to him in all seriousness: 
“Do you know that just two hours ago I signed 
my contract of marriage?’’ His companion at first 
thought he was joking, but Garcia Moreno de- 
clared that he was perfectly serious. “I am tell- 
ing the truth,” he said to his startled companion. 
“When we set out, I left a power of attorney be- 
hind, and two hours ago the contract was signed!” 
—and it was so. He had kept this whole love- 
affair so secret, that not even his best friend had 
suspected it. The lady of his choice was Rosa 
Ascasubi, of distinguished family. Her ancestors 
had fought in the war of Independence, and her 
two brothers, Manuel and Robert Ascasubi, hon- 
ored in Garcia Moreno the glowing patriot and 
future leader. Rosa Ascasubi, too, brought to her 
husband, besides her dowry, opinions which co- 
incided entirely with his own. 

The new state of affairs in Ecuador did not 
seem promising. After the banishment of Gen- 
eral Flores, a struggle for the Presidency broke out 
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between Olmedo, a man of upright and incorrup- 
tible principles, the author of a poem in honor 
of Bolivar the Liberator, and thence regarded as 
the national poet, and Roca, a merchant, who 
hated Flores on personal grounds and had there- 
fore gone over to his enemies. 

Young Garcia Moreno entered the fray. In 
April, 1846, four months after the election of 
President Roca, a humorous weekly paper “El 
Zurriago” (“The Scourge”) appeared, in which 
the editor fell with biting satire upon those depu- 
ties who had been accused of bribery. The said 
editor was none other than Garcia Moreno. Hence- 
forward a merciless torrent of wit and satire des- 
cended week by week on the heads of President 
Roca and his adherents. After three months of 
this, the effects of Garcia Moreno’s influence on 
public feeling began to be apparent—President 
Roca began to feel lonely. 

Then like a thunderbolt carne the news, that 
General Flores was on his way back to Ecuador 
in order once more to grasp power. From Pan- 
ama he had gone to Spain, where he had met with 
a kind reception at Court. His suave manners, his 
reputation as statesman and General which had 
preceded him, opened to him all doors. Even 
Queen Cristina allowed herself to be won over to 
his projects. A credit of ten million pesetas was 
opened in his favor, for the equipment of a fleet 
and a body of volunteers. The moment Ecuador 
was threatened with invasion, Garcia Moreno had 
no thought for anything but his country. He de- 
cided to cease from all opposition towards Presi- 
dent Roca. The “Scourge’’ ceased to appear, and 
its place was taken by a new paper, “El Venga- 
dor” (The Avenger) which set itself the task of 
stirring up all Ecuadorians in defence of their 
country. “We shall defend our country to the 
last drop of our blood,” Garcia wrote, “Better 
death than slavery!” He pointed out the danger 
from within, where the army, the civil service and 
the mercantile classes contained many partisans 
of General Flores. He opposed the “Janissaries,” 
as he called the friends of Flores, with bitter de- 
termination. In order to lessen the danger as 
much as possible, Garcia Moreno, in a series of 
inflamatory articles, formulated a plan for bring- 
ing about an offensive and defensive alliance of 
all the South-American Republics against Flores. 
He even thought of gaining over the European 
Cabinets, with the exception of that of Spain, 
which of course was supporting General Flores, 
to the side of Ecuador. Success was not long de- | 
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layed: the South-American States on the Pacific 
coast joined with Ecuador to avert the danger. 
Peru put its navy in readiness; the Chilean Gov- 
ernment proposed to Parliament to break off all 
economic relations with Spain and to form an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Ecuador. 
The President of the Republic: of New Granada, 
in a call to the country, declared himself ready 
to stand side by side with the other Republics 
which were prepared for the conflict. But still 
Garcia Moreno’s zeal knew no abatement. He 
now agitated in his paper for the boycott of all 
goods coming from European countries which 
sympathized with General Flores’ expedition. 
The movement in South America now began to 
have its effect on European governments and eco- 
nomic circles. When the General’s little fleet 
was preparing to leave the British seaports, the 
English press, which began to fear for English 
trade with South America, demanded the confis- 
cation of the ships by the Government; the Eng- 
lish government gave way to economic considera- 
tions; the General’s fleet was prevented from sail- 
ing, and he himself was compelled to discharge 
his Irish and Spanish volunteers. 

Shouts of joy rang throughout South America, 
and especially Ecuador. All now seemed well; 
only Garcia Moreno continued his warnings 
against false security. This fiasco, in his opinion, 
was not going to prevent General Flores’ adher- 
ents, the ‘Janissaries’ from continuing to work 
for their end. He was justified by events; for the 
year 1847 had not yet reached its close, when a 
conspiracy of ‘Floreans,’ 1. e., of General Flores’ 
adherents, for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Government, was discovered at Guayaquil, and 
the Governor stated that he could not guarantee 
peace and order in the city. The President now 
came as a suppliant to Garcia Moreno, and 
begged him to proceed, armed with extraordinary 
powers, to his native city of Guayaquil, in order 
to ensure peace there. Although not in the best 
of health, Garcia Moreno undertook the task. He 
started for Guayaquil, and found the place seeth- 
ing with political agitation; the conspiracy indeed 
crushed, but not entirely rooted out. He issued 
his orders with a cool determination which com- 
pelled submission. Within eight days he brilli- 
antly accomplished his task: order was secured, 
the tide of passion stemmed, the germs of con- 
_ spiracy were destroyed. He returned to Quito, 
_ where he refused to accept any dignity or other 
reward for his services; for his attitude towards 
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President Roca’s government itself was un- 
changed. Hence when the President and the 
Chamber of Deputies issued an amnesty for the 
past revolts and Floreans and Roca’s adherents 
fraternized on the basis of identity of outlook, 
Garcia Moreno once mote stepped onto the scene. 

‘El Diablo’ (‘The Devil’) was just the ‘Scourge’ 
under a new name, a paper in which the editor, 
true to his convictions, came forward against this 
new coalition and attacked it unsparingly, with all 
his old vigor, so that President Roca was seriously 
disturbed. But Garcia Moreno became disgusted 
with the political quarrels of his native land, and 
at the end of 1849, he gave up the struggle, to go 
on a voyage to Europe. At this time his own 
brother-in-law, Manuel Ascasubi, was at the head 
of the Government, who, at the end of President 
Roca’s term of office, when it was found impossi- 
ble to agree on any candidate, found himself, as 
late Vice-President, with the power in his hands. 
But before Garcia Moreno had reached Europe, 
an insurrection led by General Urbina, the Gov- 
ernor of Guayaquil, brought about the fall of 
Manuel Ascasubi. Owing to the threatening at- 
titude of the people, Urbina did not venture to 
grasp the Presidency himself, but put forward 
Diego Noboa, an amiable old man, for this office. 
At the time of his departure from Guayaquil, Gar- 
cia Moreno had already foreseen the coming in- 
surrection and had even caused his brother-in-law 
to be warned. His ostensible object in going to 
Europe was to follow his brother Pablo’s advice 
and engage in trade. But he had hardly landed 
on European soil, when the passion for politics 
once more gripped him. He travelled through 
England, France, and Germany with his eyes 
open; everywhere he could still see clearly the 
traces of the revolutionary year 1848, and he 
thoroughly and intelligently appraised the state 
of affairs. After six months, he left Europe for 
Ecuador. 

In Panama there occurred a meeting, rich in 
consequences, which was to draw him straight 
into the conflict raging in his native land. Just 
as he was about to embark for Guayaquil, he fell 
in with a number of Jesuits, who had been ex- 
pelled by the anti-religious government of New 
Granada. With quick decision he went up to the 
Father Superior, introduced himself, and invited 
them to come with him to Quito and there to open 
an educational establishment, such as the fami- 
lies of that city had long desired. The Fathers 
accepted the offer; after all it was very much the 
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same to them, where they went next. Moreover 
Garcia Moreno believed himself able to carry 
through with the Government of Ecuador the 
matter of obtaining the necessary permission for 
them to land. He knew that President Naboa was 
a Catholic at heart, and would be easily persu- 
aded to give his sanction if only one could fore- 
stall any representations on the part of General 
Urbina; accordingly he acted on this plan. When 
they arrived at Guayaquil, he managed to land be- 
fore any of the other passengers, went to Noboa 
at lightning speed, obtained from him the neces- 
saty permission, and a few hours later, the Jesuits 
with their protector were on their way to the 
Capital. From this moment on, however, the 
Jesuit question became the standing topic in Ecu- 
ador. After an exile of nearly a century, the 
Order had returned. Legally the decree of ban- 
ishment issued by the Spanish King Charles III 
was still in force. Would the Deputies repeal it? 
The matter was hotly contested, but in the end the 
innumerable petitions from all classes and from 
all quarters in favor of the return of the Jesuits 
induced a majority of the Deputies to repeal the 
decree of expulsion and to restore to the Fathers, 
who had arrived under Garcia Moreno’s protec- 
tion, the Church which had formerly belonged to 
the Society. Garcia Moreno had won a complete 
victory, but the end of the struggle was not yet at 
hand. The enemies of religion and of the Jesuits 
were seized with unspeakable fury and _ their 
counter-attack was soon planned: President No- 
boa must go, and the Jesuits with him. General 
Urbina, who indeed had only reluctantly raised 
Noboa to the highest office in the State, was at 
once ready to do his share; for this was the very 
opportunity he had so eagerly longed for, of plac- 
ing himself at the head of the State. He started 
a newspaper-campaign against Noboa, and called 
him the Slave of the Jesuits. Encouraged by this, 
the neighboring Republic of New Granada pro- 
voked a diplomatic quarrel with Ecuador and de- 
manded the expulsion of the Jesuits. The ene- 
mies of religion in Ecuador were overjoyed at 
this and sought to present the question in such a 
light as to make out that the presence of the Jesu- 
its in Ecuador constituted a menace to the State. 
The press-campaign stopped at nothing: the 
Chargé d’affairs of New Granada in Quito ac- 
tually published a scandalous attack on the Jesuits. 
At this, Garcia Moreno, conscious of the obliga- 
tion he had undertaken towards the Society, fear- 
lessly and boldly plunged into the fray. He pub- 
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lished a brilliant Defensa de los Jesuitas, one of 
the best vindications of the Society that had ever 
been written. Tersely and clearly he stated in his 
introduction: I shall be called a fanatic and a 
Jesuit, for my pains in writing this defence, but 
that is no concern of mine. I am a Catholic and 
proud of it, even though, I regret to say, I can- 
not be numbered amongst fervent Christians. I 
passionately love my country, and consider that it 
is a duty to labor for its welfare. As a Christian 
and a patriot I cannot keep silence in a matter 
of the highest importance to religion and to my 
country; besides, my whole nature as such com- 
pels me to take up the cause of the good and the 
oppressed. Tyranny enrages me, whenever I find 
it, and I have no use for the cold-blooded bar- 
barity of those who are capable of remaining 
neutral even in the presence of the victim and his 
hangman. The pamphlet did what it was in- 
tended to do: The Chargé d’affaires of New Gra- 
nada disappeared and the demands of his Gov- 
ernment becaine the object of ridicule, while at 
home the accusers of the Jesuits were silenced and 
General Urbina saw himself compelled to wait for 
a more favorable opportunity to carry out his 
plans. , 

Unfortunately the opportunity came only too 
soon. In the first months of 1851 it was reported 
that General Flores had fresh designs on Ecuador. 
After the failure of his Eurcpean expedition, the 
ex-president had gone to New York to seek as- 
sistance and to enrol volunteers, but without suc- 
cess. He now suddenly appeared in Lima, the 
Peruvian capital, and made preparations for an 
incursion into Ecuador. Urbina now began by 
means of his newspapers to undermine President 
Noboa’s reputation: the President and his adher- 
ents were accused of being in secret collusion with 
General Flores, and were thus branded as traitors. 
Popular excitement grew from day to day; the 
country threatened on the one hand by New Gra- 
nada, on the other by Flores, its own President 
under suspicion, labored under dark forebodings 
of coming woe. General Urbina in his capacity of 
Governor of Guayaquil invited the President to 
pay him a visit. Noboa accepted the invitation 
in all simplicity, suspecting nothing. Once with- 
in General Urbina’s jurisdiction, however, the lat- 
ter had him arrested and himself proclaimed Pres- 
ident of the Republic. Resistance in the interior 
was soon crushed and General Urbina found him- 
self in undisturbed possession of power. 
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MARGINAL REMARKS ON STATEISM 


RESENT experiences evidently verify the 

Opinion that men learn little from history. 
State Socialism and Communism have proven, 
both in ancient times and in our own days, ene- 
mies to the very ideals which recent generations 
have exalted: personal liberty and political de- 
mocracy. Nevertheless the masses everywhere are 
willing to invite what they should know to be a 
genuine danger. 

New Zealand some forty years ago began to 
be called ‘The Land of Social Reform.” Peculiar 
conditions favored the state socialistic experiments 
in which the Dominion engaged and the work- 
ers in all parts of the world wished for nothing 
better than duplication of a program such as that 
devised by the Parliament of this Utopia in the 
Pacific. 

At close range the glittering gold loses some 
of its sheen. It is the “Sifter,’ long known to 
us as a keen and discriminating observer of cur- 
rent tendencies and public affairs, writes in Zea- 
landia, Auckland’s Catholic weekly: 

“We in this Dominion are by no means short here 
and there of the bureaucratic touch, the attitude which 
looks upon the citizen as something that in the final 
issue is a chattel of the State. Occasional outbreaks 
show the unmistakable trend. Recently a girl appear- 
ing before a Manpower directing authority on the West 
Coast protested that she was under her mother’s jurisdic- 
tion until the age of twenty-one. 

“Oh, no,’ airily replied the Manpower’s local Lord 
High Grand Panjandrum, ‘when you come under the 
Manpower regulations you virtually belong to the 
State.’ 


Among us particularly labor appears willing to 
pay almost any price for the granting of measures 
which must inevitably lead us to State Socialism, 
or its equivalent, State Capitalism. Apparently, 
there is little fear that the last things may be worse 
than the first, that circumstances, such as those 
which resulted so evilly for the toilers in ancient 
Rome, may deprive Americans of rights for which 
they fought for over a century. Speaking of 
the conditions which accelerated the ruin of that 
Empire, the author of “An Essay on Western Civi- 
lization in its Economic Aspects” states: 

“Formerly the lack of administration had been 


an evil, but the pressure of an expensive, excessive 
and, as it became, an inefficient administration 
wrought very similar havoc at a later time. The 
old evils appeared under new conditions; the mis- 
ety in imperial time was not so much due to ex- 
ternal circumstances, as to decay of the vigorous 
spirit which could strive to cope with them.”?) 

The loss of vigor, is said by the author of this 
statement to have been due “‘to the very effective- 
ness of the administration which led the peo- 
ple to depend on Caesar for all the affairs of daily 
life and helped to impair a spirit of municipal 
self-help. They lost their interest in public life; 
men had outlived the old inspirations and enthu- 
siasms, and none had taken their places as motives 
of individual effort or the will to live.” 

This was written, not under the impression of 
recent developments and conditions created by the 
wars of the past twenty-five years, but so long 
ago as 1898. What is the verdict of history—for 
historians quite generally agree with the author 
of the statements quoted by us—warns of the 
fate we are inviting at the present time. All too 
many are ready, in fact willing to depend on 
Caesar—known to us as the Federal Government 
—most of whom have lost or have never known 
“the old inspirations and enthusiasms.” ‘The very 
power exercised by the Government dazzles them; 
they believe it capable of effecting everything it 
sets out to accomplish, and to fulfill, therefore, 
also the wishes of the masses. But they do not 
reckon with the price they must eventually pay for 
collectivized security and what not. 

Possibly with the Roman adage in mind, “‘the 
world wants to be deceived, therefore let it be de- 
ceived,” the Prussian Academy of Science in the 
days of Frederick the Great offered a prize for a 
philosophical discourse on the question: Est i per- 
mis de tromper le peuple? We have no knowl- 
edge of the results of this competition. But it 
appears that some of our intellectuals and poli- 
ticians would reply in the affirmative to the ques- 
tion, “is it permissible to deceive the people?” 

‘ F. P. KENKEL 


1) Cunningham, W. Loe. cit., Cambridge, 1898, 


p. 192 


It is a significant fact: eminent soldiers dislike the money-changers. Sir 
William Butler speaks of “the stock-jobber and capitalist fraternity—that dy- 


Quite so. 


nasty which seems to have succeeded to the thrones vacated by the old despots.” 


Warder’s Review 


Dou btful 


WRITER in one of our Catholic magazines 

states: ‘““Leo XII summed up the evils of so- 
ciety as five ‘wounds,’ and addressed himself to 
cure them...” We rather doubt the correctness 
of the statement because the memory of Antonio 
Rosmini’s reform-treatise Delle cingue piaghe 
della s. Chiesa (On the Five Wounds of the Holy 
Church), published in 1848, and which was placed 
on the Index, was still too fresh in the minds of 
men. Moreover, it was under this very Pope that, 
in 1887-88, forty propositions, which contain the 
essence of the philosophical and theological doc- 
trines of Rosmini, were condemned. 


Two Systems C lash 


HERE has been going on in Paris what is 

called by Vera Micheles Dean, research di- 
rector of the Foreign Policy Association, “the an- 
cient struggle for strategic bases and allegedly de- 
fensible frontiers, the starkness of which has been 
not one wit diminished by the atomic bomb.” To 
make matters worse, there is, as the same writer 
asserts, “the clash, no longer concealed, between 
two main forms of economic enterprise.” On the 
one side there prevails “what we call free enter- 
prise” (a poor appellation, by the way, for the eco- 
nomic system under attack. Ed. SJR), and what 
the Russians speak of as ‘‘monopoly capitalism.” 
It faces ‘“‘what the Russians call socialism and we 
communism.’’*) 

It is undeniable there is such a struggle being 
waged at the Peace Conference between the rep- 
resentatives of the two economic systems referred 
to. But at bottom there is a great deal more at 
stake than the economic organization of society. 
We find the case far better stated in the Statist 
whete it is said that the familiar political and eco- 
nomic issues of yesteryear ‘‘are so overlayed by the 
more momentous issue of our (British) history, 
whether men and women are to live free or as 
State slaves, whether they are to be sustained by 
a vigorous and prosperous trade and industry 
under free enterprise, or reduced to starvation 
under the costive operations of State-trading and 
State-controlled duties.”?) 


But this opinion of the present situation is also 


1) The Nation. Sept. 21, p. 315. 
2) Loe. cit., Sept. 7, p. 207. 


too restricted. It is purely secularistic. Funda- 
mentally the struggle going on under our eyes 
seeks a solution for the question, whether or not 
the people of the West are willing to consent to 
the rejection of the cornerstone of the foundation 
of our civilization, that is Christ. Pius X, while 
still Patriarch of Venice declared, in 1894: “In 
the course of this century of error, of contempt 
for God and of apostasy, Christianity came near 
being robbed of its claim and relegated once more 
into the darkness of the catacombs.” In fact, 
Patriarch Sarto added, “men strove to drive God 
out of society.” Today the question is, is the sys- 
tem, to which atheism is fundamental, to be per- 
mitted to consummate the program the enemies of 
Christ have developed in recent centuries? 

This, and not the clash of two economic sys- 
tems, is the question the present generation must 
decide. Possibly, collectivism may be able to sup- 
ply a people with an abundance of material things 
by facilitating mass production. But man does 
not, indeed, live by bread alone. Moreover, it re- 
mains to be proven that civilization can flourish 
over the centuries without being fructified by re- 
ligion. We agree, on the other hand, with the 
late William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States and Chief Justice of the Federal Su- 
preme Court, who declared it to be impossible to 
study the development of modern civilization in 
an unbiased manner without discovering that the 
hope of modern civilization is founded on Christi- 


anity. 


———— 


A Word of Criticism 


HERE has been little criticism of the Nurem- 

berg trial and the court’s judgment. Senator 
Howard Taft’s was almost a lone voice when he 
declared that a fundamental principle of justice 
had been violated in the case of those Nazis found 
guilty of having provoked war. No law declar- 
ing an aggressive war a crime had existed in 1939, 
and, therefore, the accused were found guilty 
under a law declared to be retroactive. Others 
have stated their objection in the following 
words: “Ex post facto punishment is abhorent to 
the law of all civilized nations, and no sovereign 
Power had made aggressive war a crime at the 
time the alleged criminal acts were committed, 
no statute had defined aggressive war, no penalty 
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had been fixed for its commission, and no court 
had been created to punish offenders.” 


_ The judgment itself overcomes this condition by 
insisting that the violation of treaties, which is of 
the essence of an aggressive war, must be punish- 
able. In the future, as the Statist points out, “any 
such plea will be rendered impossible by this very 
trial and this very judgment.” Just what this will 
mean, remains to be seen. But Senator Taft did 
not make use of another criticism, voiced in Eng- 
land by the well-known Dean Inge, which the 
Statist considers clever, and which the judgment 
of the Nuremberg count neither answers nor weak- 
ens. It is this: Assuming the trial was a right and 
necessary function, and assuming that the accused 
were rightly and necessarily condemned, neverthe- 
less “the constitution of the tribunal was wrong, 
for represented on it was a Power which for a 
large part of the time when the crimes were con- 
ceived and committed was in the position of an 
accomplice, a Power which, moreover, was itself 
morally indictable for many of the offenses.” 

With other words, Germany and her leaders 
were charged with making aggressive war. “Was 
not Russia,” the Statzst asks, “when in a pact of 
non-aggression with Germany, she made war on 
Finland, guilty of that very act? While that 
pact persisted, was she not condoning the acts of 
Germany in the invaded countries? In the light 
of her actions and her alliance between Septem- 
ber, 1939, and the day in 1941 when Germany 
turned on her, was Russia’s rightful place the 
bench—or the dock? ‘These are the questions 
which posterity must inevitably ask.’ As the 
same review states: ““That such a question can 
even be framed is itself a proof of how precarious 
may be the estimate in which the Nuremberg trial 
will be held a generation hence, and an indica- 
tion of how its findings are regarded today in Ger- 
many itself.’’?) 

There is yet another aspect of Nuremberg 
which the editorial referred to considers “‘a little 
perturbing.” The London journal feels the moral 
effect of such a judgment can hardly be great, 
‘when the nations represented on the tribunal 
which delivered it are in another capacity quarrel- 
ing as to whether only one of them or all shall 
have the secret of the atom bomb.” ‘The writer 
of the article believes that “the cynic as historian 
will some day surely say that in 1946 the nations 
displayed amity between themselves at Nurem- 
berg, but nowhere else.” 


1) Loe. cit., October 5, 1946, p. 289. 


Pha 


Unwarranted Toleration 


[2 appears commendable Mr. Frazier T. Lane, 
Director of the Civic Education Department, 
of the Chicago Urban League, a branch of the 
well-known national organization for the promo- 
tion of welfare of Negroes in the United States, 
should remind his people of the “High Cost of 
the Tavern Among the Negro Group.” Writing 
in the Message, Mr. Lane asserts that on Chicago’s 
Southside, where the greater part of the Negro 
population of- that city is found, no less than 
twenty-four million dollars are spent annually for 
alcoholic beverages. To such an extent in fact 
does the traffic in these goods flourish, that he 
does not hesitate to declare the Negro community 
to be “fairly deluged with liquor.” There are in 
this area 365 retail liquor outlets, and in addition 
to the numerous taverns, which are open 365 days 
a year, drug stores, and many neighborhood gro- 
cery stores also sell distilled intoxicants. 

The conditions described by no means exist in 
Chicago alone. ‘Throughout this country,” Mr. 
Lane declares, ‘‘in cities both large and small, both 
in the North and South, it is a pattern of de- 
bauchery identified with the congregation of Ne- 
groes, in which the chief factor consists of alco- 
holic beverages. In every city, the best known 
streets in the Negro life are dominated by sport- 
ing elements, and liquor dispensing operations are 
the center of attraction.” 

There are white districts, largely the abode of 
the floating population, where similar conditions 
prevail. And while the State all too often inter- 
feres in drastic manner with agriculture, manu- 
facture, trade and commerce, our municipalities, 
generally speaking, follow the liberalistic policy 
that it is not for public authority firmly to hold in 
leash any business. On the other hand, applica- 
tion of the capitalistic principle of mass produc- 
tion, extended to the manufacture of beer and 
whiskey, floods the market with intoxicants and 
promotes the appetite of consumers for alcoholic 
stimulants. More than at any other time in the 
history of man are such liquors as whiskey, rum, 
gin, etc., now available everywhere and at all 
times almost. Evidences of abuse are observable 
on all sides. Nevertheless public opinion remains 
indifferent, and this although a number of dis- 
quieting problems, among them juvenile delin- 
quency and sexual promiscuity, are undoubtedly 
aggravated by the prevailing drinking habit. 
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Light from the East 


Ane a time when a citizen of Paris replied to 
the inquiry whether he was a deist: “Je suzs 
anti-dieu” and the French nation was officially 
anti-God, Count Frederick Stolberg, one of the 
most distinguished converts of the late eighteenth 
century, wrote from Rome, in 1792: “I will never 
believe the pyramid can stand on its apex. His- 
tory, philosophy, and reasoning have taught me 
that only reasonable and virtuous peoples were 
able to retain liberty. Liberty must rest on laws, 
laws on morals, morals on religion . . . I would 
wish to implore all Europe to guard against a state 
which would consist of atheists.” 

If Soviet Russia is not entirely occupied by peo- 
ple who are that, the world certainly hasn’t the 
communist party to thank for it. There is no 
doubt possible that atheism is an integral part of 
Marxism. “Consequently,” says the author of the 
introduction to the pamphlet, ‘Religion, by V. I. 
Lenin,’!) ‘‘a class conscious party must carry on 
propaganda in favor of atheism.” With the in- 
tention, let us add, to emancipate finally the mass 
from all religion. Although the efforts to exter- 
minate the practice and teaching of religion in 
Russia were carried to the extreme possible to 
tyrannous rule, Communism has not as yet suc- 
ceeded to extirpate entirely from the heart of the 
people the faith that has upheld and consoled 
them through centuries of trials and suffering. 
Everything is not yet by any means lost. 

The significant Masonic motto, ex oriente lux, 
may one day take on a new meaning for the na- 
tions of the West sinking deeper and deeper into 
the morass their achievements of a material kind 
are creating for them. We have with us the mass 
of the indifferent, the lukewarm, who are neither 
hot nor cold, and who our Lord has entirely re- 
jected. Russia has scores of martyrs; only Spain 
rivals it in this respect. As a non-Catholic scholar 
remarks: “If we view the history of the present 
in the light of these bloody happenings, we are 
constrained to declare: There exists particularly 
in Russia today that genuine and final Christi- 
anity the supernatural beauty of which is proven 
only amidst the atrocities of persecution.”*) It 
would be well to remember, therefore, that it was 
the West contaminated the mind of Russian in- 


tellectuals with the errors which have resulted in 


the terrible suffering of millions of its people. 


1) N. Y., 1938, p. 5. 


2) Schubart, W., Europa u. d. Seele d. Ostens. 


Lu- 
cerne, 1938, p. 178. 
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But Russia’s fate may still be ours unless we heed 
the warning of the Russian experiences that a 
godless civilization cannot produce good fruit and 
that the illusion of autonomous man, which pre- 
vails among us, is untenable. “Russia,” Schubart 
writes, “points to the end of a mundane culture; 
it is cleaning itself of the foreign substances which 
it has choked on for centuries.” Opposition to 
Communism on our part should, therefore, go 
hand in hand with efforts to overcome the false 
doctrines which brought on the religious and 
moral crisis of our days. “Our eyes turned on the 
fate of Russia,” says the writer referred to previ- 
ously, “we recognize, or should recognize, that 
life in society without morality is unbearable, but 
morality without deity is impossible. When hu- 
man society is not held together by a relationship 
to God, it gradually dissolves into the natural 
State, viewed by Hobbes as a war of all against 
all, a senseless slaughter for the sake of the mean- 
est purposes.’*) 


Reforming Bureaucracy in Action 


HE counsel expressed by Pius XI, that work- 

ers should organize, help and instruct their 
own, applies to an even greater degree to farm- 
ers, who are owners, enterprisers and workers, 
all three in one. The farmer has, moreover, good 
reason to be suspicious of the average city-bred, 
college-educated reformer, who is so apt to be a 
doctrinaire or comes to him as the emissary of a 
bureaucratically controlled agency of the Govern- 
ment. Men of this type are incapable of appre- 
ciating, for instance, that deep attachment to the 
soil so necessary to and so characteristic of the 
genuine yeoman. 

In his book, “Speaking From Vermont,” form- 
er Governor George D. Aiken, has some trench- 
ant things to say on this subject. Nothing we > 
have written in these columns regarding bureau- 
cracy, based on our knowledge of this undemo- 
cratic institution in such countries as Austria, the 
German principalities of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, Russia, certain Italian States, 
Spain and its colonies, is comparable to the devas- 
tating criticism the present Senator from Ver- 
mont directs against the attempt to make certain 
farmers of the Green Mountain State “happy” by 
removing them from farms to which they are 
deeply attached. . 


3) Ibid., p. 166. 
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He tells of the appearance in the summer of 
1934 “of a band of emissaries from the Resettle- 
ment Administration in the Vermont hills and 
their efforts to secure options looking to the pur- 
chase of four large areas of land in somewhat 
sparsely populated hill sections of southern and 
central Vermont . . . They painted pictures of the 
prosperity and great joy which would be theirs 
[the owners} should they sell their homes to the 
Federal Government and accept a loan which 
would set them up in a more regal manner on the 
lower land of the valleys. When they found the 
people unwilling to accept their enticing offers, 
the boys from Washington resorted to other 
means by which to get options on the land. They 
told them [the farmers unwilling to move] that 
if they did not sell to the Government, schools 
and roads in these areas would be given up and 
they would be left in isolation.” 

We have the assurance of the then Governor 
of Vermont that representatives of the Resettle- 
ment Administration descended upon Montpelier, 
in January, 1935, while the Vermont Legislature 
was in session, and placed before the members of 
the Legislature the astonishing story “that not 
only were these people in certain areas of the State 
very unhappy because of their condition, but that 
the State itself was very unhappy because such 
people existed in such areas. Vermont was very, 
very sick, it would continue to be sick until fifty- 
five percent of its area had been transferred to 
Federal control; and the purchase of over nine- 
teen thousand acres in the four areas selected 
was but the initial start toward the acquisition of 
this fifty-five percent. This, of course, would be 
turned back to the State just as soon as it had all 
been fixed up in apple-pie order by the Federal 
Government, so as to yield a continuous and 
enormous profit to the State.” 

A benevolent autocrat, such as the eighteenth 
century knew, planning to make his people happy, 
if need be even against their intention and will, 
could attempt nothing worse than the government 
officials here referred to, contemplated. It is a 
crass example of revolutionary action emanating 
from above, undertaken with no understanding 
or regard for such imponderables as attachment to 
the ancestral home, love for land long cultivated 
by the members of one family, and that true con- 
tentment which comes to a frugal people who are 
satisfied with their conditions because they know 
them to be conducive of true happiness. 
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Hence Moral Nihilism 


LS the course of our correspondence with a 

scholarly young European the following opini- 
on appeared in one of his communications to us, 
in reply to one of our statements: 

“It is that precise lack of root that strikes us, too, as 
the fundamental fault in Americans. What Peter Wust 
says of the secularized man holds good for so many 
Americans—he has no root in the Absolute. And 
drawing no spiritual sustenance from the fons et origo 
he cannot bear the flowers or fruit of religion or cul- 
ture. Hence the almost fanatical hatred of American 
writers for Tradition. Witness the scorn that Eliott 
and Pound pour on Dante and the long line of Euro- 
pean poets. Witness the vituperation that Dreiser, Dos 
Passos, Sinclair Lewis, Hemingway, and Faulkner hurl 
at the Christian tradition in life and letters. May we 
not connect that hatred with the peurilities, the pessi- 
mism and pruriencies of their work? Men like Van 
Wyck Brooks and Paul Elmer More seem to be over- 
whelmed in the tide of tedious anti-traditionists.” 

Thus our correspondent. Withall, so much of 
what is accepted as literature is spiritless and in- 
sipid, or grossly sensualistic and extremely vulgar. 
Need we wonder the editor of the Packinghouse 
Worker should declare: ‘“The shallowness of our 
civilization is an invitation to revolt and vio- 
lence! ...” Our civilization does not even at- 
tempt to hide its evil intentions and sins. It is 
unashamed. Therefore, the editor referred to is 
wrong when he states: ““The piousness with which 
we proclaim Christianity and then tolerate wanton 
murder in our communities makes us unworthy 
of even daring to proclaim intentions of Chris- 
tian virtue!) The members of the intelligentia 
at least, both those of a major and minor type, 
no longer pretend to be Christians or pious. They 
have left behind Christian faith, morals and tra- 
ditions and are proud in the thought that it is a 
new era of humanity they are promoting. The 
American people as a whole, having broken with 
the past, have proceeded from the deism of Jeffet- 
son’s day to agnosticism and, finally, to moral 


nihilism. 


How premature, not to say illusory, appears the 
hope to us, that all men, without exception, edu- 
cated in the bloody school of war should show 
themselves really filled with horror against the 
ideas of despotism and against any attempts at 
domination by force over other nations. 

PIUs XII 


1) Vol. 5, August 23, 1946, p. 7. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


Me that is published in America suggests 
that American liberalism, hag-ridden by 
conscience about the atomic bomb and by memo- 
ries of its own reiterated denunciation of imperial- 
ism, is now desperately seeking moral excuses for 
expansion activities which it has in the past al- 
ways attacked. 

The New Statesman 


It has been for a century or more the accepted 
doctrine that rulers are sovereign and subject to 
no law. To-day rulers are being tried at Nurem- 
berg. It may be merely the revenge of victors, but 
ostensibly, at least, it is a judicial trial for crimes 
committed. 

Against what law? One of the prosecutors has 
declared that it is the law of civilization. He 
did not explain what that law is or who made it. 
He had not the vision or the courage to assert 
that it is the law of God which gives all men and 
nations their rights. 

That trial is an admission of the deep human 
conviction that there is a moral law binding on 
nations and rulers, but it will satisfy the human 
conscience only if it does two things—firstly, ac- 
knowledges that the law which binds nations and 
rulers is the Law of God; secondly, takes from 
the judges, and places, among the accused in the 
dock, the rulers of that régime which has com- 
mitted the most terrible crimes against man and 
nations. 

Most Rev. Dr. BROWNE 
Bishop of Galway 


The passionate and impatient nationalism 
aroused in Egypt and in India is only one legacy 
of the movement which first frenzied and then 
exhausted France, which led the European cul- 
tures of Germany and Italy to ambitious destruc- 
tion, which made Spain a storm-centre, and Rus- 
Sia a spiritual desert, soon to bury (as the Sahara 
buried the thriving towns of North Africa) the 
forms of European life in neighboring communi- 
ties. 

We are faced now with dangers clearly seen a 
century ago, then overlaid in a period when a 
humanist Liberalism, opposing the traditions of 
Christendom, sought alliance with a Revolution 
which would destroy it; as Churchhill wrote in a 
famous passage in “Great Contemporaries”: 


“The citadel will be stormed under the banners 
of Liberty and Democracy, and once the apparatus 
of power is in the hands of the brotherhood, all 
opposition, all contrary opinions, must be extin- 
guished by death.” So Lord Acton wrote: “The 
appalling thing about the French Revolution is 
not the tumult but the design. Through all the 
fire and smoke we perceive the evidence of cal- 
culating organization. The managers remain 
studiously concealed and masked; but there is no 
doubt about their presence from the first.” 


ANDREW FORBES 


The Catholic Times 
London 


A review by Kathleen Raine of ““The Mind and 
Heart of Love,” by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., contains a 
paragraph worth quoting in this age which has 
seen the severest of all attacks on human per- 
sonality: “In relating Christian teaching to the 
more recent theories of Freud and Jung, Fr. 
D’Arcy makes several good points. Freud, he 
says, though much of his discovery has consider- 
able value, tends to forget that he is working on 
a human level that is distinct from the animal. He 
forgets the nature of the person, and makes love 
an ‘I-it’ relationship between an ego and an ob- 
ject rather than between persons. Jung in open- 
ing up the impersonal world of the collective un- 
conscious endangers the person in another way 
in endeavoring to dissolve the individual being in 
the collective. Indeed Father D’Arcy sees in this 
contemporary world the human person, whose 
defender Christianity has always been, threatened 
on all sides by philosophies that tend to destroy 
it—the race and state theories of materialism on 
the one hand, and the psychologies of Freud and 
Jung.” . 

The Cath. News 
3 Port of Spain 


The Soviet, by rejecting the United States plan, 
has served notice that she intends to share in 
atomic secrets and to use the bomb. It is not a 
pleasant picture, but Russia is no more to be 
condemned for her attitude in this matter than 
the United States, Britain and Canada are to be 
commended for having sought atomic secrets for 
the specific purpose of use in war. 
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The problem to be faced is not one of control 
of the bomb, for that in itself presupposes its pos- 
sible use against someone. The question is fun- 
damentally one of morality. The use of the atom 
bomb cannot be justified under any plea what- 
soever, and it must be outlawed. There should 
be no question of control at all: the whole effort 
of the nations should be to decide the action to 
be taken against any who would think to use it. 

No case can be made for a moral basis to atomic 
warfare: on the contrary there is every ground 
for a case against those who would seek to make 
use of it. 

Zealandia 
Auckland 


“Co-operatives offer opportunities for farmers 
to provide for themselves, by their own initiative 
and resources, many services which they may find 
unsatisfactorily supplied through other business 
organization.” 

So states the special committee on postwar eco- 
nomic policy and planning of the national House 
of Representatives in a report entitled “Postwar 
Agricultural Policies,” as quoted by the National 
Council of Farmer Co-operatives. 

But the committee, apparently, looks upon co- 
Operatives only as a stopgap, and not as a com- 
prehensive economic cure, for it presents a pro- 
gram for a large measure of governmental con- 
trol and ordering—control and ordering that 
would not be needed if co-operatives were suffici- 
ently developed to be an all-around regulator and 
pacemaker. 

Our lawmaking politicians, like a lot of other 
people, are slow to learn that it would be much 
better if the people would do for themselves most 
of the things now ostensibly done for them, and 
that the proper job of the lawmakers is to see that 
special privileges are abolished and equality of 
opportunity established, so the people will not be 
hindered in helping themselves. 


The Nebraska Co-operator 


It is no longer possible, as it was in the time of 
Gibbon, to accept the benefits of civilization and 
at the same time deny the supernatural basis upon 
which it rests. As the issues become clearer, the 
polite skeptic and with him that purely fictitious 
figure, the happy hedonist, will disappear. 

EVELYN WAUGH 


Fragments 


alae the men who came to judgment in Nurem- 
berg apply the words of Jaime Balmes: 
“They desire to dwell in the monarch’s palace, and 
they lose their domestic hearth; they dream of 
thrones and awaken on the gallows.” 


Public ownership on an extensive scale, domi- 
nated by people who are only politically minded, 
will, says George Keen, who has so long promoted 
co-operation in Canada, result in a transfer from 
one type of economic operation to another, and 
possibly a worse one. 


Tris Coffin, a Columbia Broadcasting System 
commentator, has this to say about the President 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation: “For 
a longer time than he would care to admit, Ed. 
O’Neal has been dictating farm policy in Wash- 
ington, and electing and defeating candidates for 
office from county commissioner to United States 
Senator.” 


Nothing under the sun is new, neither is any 
man able to say: Behold this is new (Eccl. I., 10). 
Consider, for example, the following comment on 
proposals for communist legislation: ‘This has a 
specious appearance of benevolence. An audience 
accepts it with delight, supposing, especially when 
abuses under the existing system are denounced 
as due to private property, that under communism, 
everyone will miraculously become everyone else’s 
friend...” It is from the Politics of Aristotle. 


Having referred to “the great services to civil- 
ization of the Austrian Empire (not quite accur- 
ate. Ed. SJR), Fr. J. Broderick, $.J., adds: “Abol- 
ished in our time for the convenience of Stalin 
and his tame jackal, Tito, by a Welsh Methodist, 
an American Presbyterian, and a French atheist.” 


To wrest from nature its gifts, is the very first 
and indispensable work to be performed, says the 
distinguished Dominican, Albert Maria Weiss. 
It never yields them for nothing, but only for the 
price of the sweat of our brow. 


O tempora, o mores! The commandment reads: 
Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day! In St. 
Louis the Kiwanis Club humbly inquires on sign 
boards: ‘“‘Have you been to church /ately?” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


To Implant the Vocational System: 


A Program Submitted to the Q1st Convention 
of the C. V. by the Director of the 
Central Bureau 
(Conclusion) 

INCE this was said forty years have elapsed. 


The social question is with us still, in an ag- 
gravated form, in fact, and we are no nearer to so- 


lution than we were when the twentieth century | 


dawned. When Leo XII issued the Encyclical on 
“Condition of the Workingmen” he warned the 
Catholic world that the problem to which the docu- 
ment was devoted needed immediate attention, 
that it was of a pressing nature. Since then many 
reforms affecting labor have been instituted. Vast 
numbers of workingmen now enjoy high wages, 
reasonable hours of work, a five day week, greater 
security of life and limb, and the benefits of what 
is called ‘‘social security.’ But withall social un- 
rest is as great, if not greater than it was, let us say, 
forty years ago. There is, to make matters worse, 
confusion of a moral and intellectual nature. 
Communism offers a solution, but thus far in our 
country the vast majority of the toilers engaged 
in factories, mines, and transportation still mis- 
trust the invitation to enter the red bear’s den 
where men disappear behind the iron curtain. So 
we have, on the one hand those who complain of 
the injustices and shortcomings of the capitalistic 
system, and, on the other, the warners against 
both atheistic Marxian collectivism and state so- 
cialism. But where are those who point the way 
out of this dilemma, who say we know the solu- 
tion and we offer it to the people of our country, 
convinced that the goodness and justice of Chris- 
tian principles are efficacious? Where are the 
Catholics who could reply to the question, should 
they be asked, what did Pius XI have in mind 
when he wrote, in the Encyclical on “Atheistic 
Communism”: “We have indicated (namely in 
Quadragesimo anno) how a sound prosperity is 
to be restored according to the true principles of 
a sane corporative order which respects the vari- 
ous grades of social authority; and how all the 
vocational groups should be fused into a harmo- 
nious unity inspired by the principles of the com- 
mon good.” And no explanation of this import- 
ant passage could be complete without the knowl]- 
edge of what Pius XI adds, namely that “the 


Procedure 


Action 


genuine and chief function of civil authority con- 
sists precisely in promoting this natural harmony 
and collaboration of all citizens to the best of its 
ability.” 

Here you have the outlines of a plan for the 
reconstruction of society and the economic order, 
intended to replace edifices of which the author 
of the statement just quoted said, they were “to- 
day crumbling one after another before our eyes, 
as everything must crumble that is not grounded 
on the one corner stone which is Christ.” The 
Encyclical Quadragesimo anno, intended to pro- 
mote the reconstruction of the social order, was 
published in 1931; the one on Atheistic Commu- 
nism, Divini Redemptoris, in 1937. Sufficient 
time has elapsed to permit Catholics to become 
thoroughly acquainted with both documents and 
to plan and promote the reconstruction of the so- 
cial order in accordance with the concepts ad- 
vanced by Pius XI. Can we truthfully say that 
the Catholics of the country are even today mind- 
ful of this Pope’s words that to “the grave dis- 
order which is leading society to ruin a remedy 
must evidently be applied as speedily as pos- 
sible”? We are greatly agitated over Commu- 
nism, we echo the complaints and demands of 
organized labor, but neglect what Pius XI ex- 
presses in one short sentence: “The aim of social 
legislation must therefore be the re-establishment 
of vocational groups.” Which, on their part, are 
to be jointed by a common bond in accordance 
with the definition of order supplied by the An- 
gelic Doctor. 

A few months ago it was said by one of the 
editors of the Catholic Standard and Times of 
Philadelphia: “If the Church is to meet the chal- 
lenge of modern social sophistries, she must go 
out into the open with her social program and 
Catholics must fight for it on-the street, in the 
market place, at public assemblies, in the mill and 
factory, in the business office.” Such is indeed 
our opinion, and I propose therefore that the Cen- 
tral Verein should renew its efforts to promote 
among its members not merely the social doctrines 
of the Church in general, but those in particular 
which apply to the reorganization of the social 
order in accordance with the organic concept of 
society. Or with other words, we of the Central 
Verein must champion what is called by various 
names, as vocationalism, corporatism, or the Guild 
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System. However strange these terms may ap- 
pear to us, the proposed system itself corresponds 
to what the Irish Commission on Vocational 
Organization refers to as “the common and con- 
stant demand of organized professions, indus- 
try, agriculture and business to have some 
share in economic government and to be at 
least consulted in regard to laws and decrees 
which vitally effect their livelihood and status.” 
Finally, let me add, the various vocational bodies 
would be co-ordinated in a vocational organiza- 
tion of society, a harmonious whole, each and 
every part engaged in promoting the common 
good. Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Que- 
bec, speaking at a dinner commemorating the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of Canada’s ““Semaines 
Sociales” (social study weeks) last September, ex- 
plained the guild system, which would group in 
an association all the members of a single pro- 
fession, already existed in such bodies as the Bar 
Association, the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and the College of Pharmacists. In our 
country, let me add, there are innumerable other 
groups which could be developed into organs of 
society. Such legally established associations, or 
guilds, would represent, as the Cardinal pointed 
out on the same occasion, each section of society, 
and would be founded in them. “In principle, it 
is by private initiative, favored, supported and 
stimulated by the State rather than by Govern- 
mental edicts, which are easily dictating and 
which lack the tractability expedient to social 
freedom, society should proceed toward the cor- 
porative, or Guild order.” 

“A system of guilds,’ His Eminence said, “is 
incompatible with dictatorship in the modern 
sense of the word.” The corporate, or totali- 
tarian State ordains that ‘‘the State itself impose 
authority on the workers’ trade unions and pro- 
fessional guilds, which it rules and dominates di- 
rectly, using them as party machines and organs 
servile to its power. Such corporatism existed in 
Germany and in Italy, and exists under another 
name in Russia itself.” In Fascist coporatism, 
“the laws come from the top, from the authority 
of the State, and descend down the ladder to the 
lowest strata of society. While in our (or as I 
would say, organic) corporatism it is the voice 
of the people, that of the worker and of the em- 
ployer, that of labor and of capital, which is 
placed first in harmony so as to be heard by the 
legislators . . . with a view to the common good.’ 

The guild system, this Cardinal Villeneuve 
made clear, does not oppose trade unions. On the 


contrary, “‘the doctrine of the free trade union is 
written on every page of the Catholic social tra- 
dition.” The guild goes beyond unionism, but 
could not proceed without it. “Strongly im- 
planted” employers’ and workers’ unions, he said, 
were necessary for the introduction of the guild 
system. 

Men everywhere are inclined to adopt as a 
remedy to effect social and economic reform na- 
tionalization at least of certain important means 
of production. Great Britain, France, Czecho- 
slovakia are travelling this road. An opinion on 
the subject under consideration, addressed by the 
Holy Father, Pius XII, to the ‘““Semaines Sociales” 
of France, conducted at Strassburg in the present 
summer, is, therefore, particularly relevant. Hav- 
ing referred to nationalization as a subject of spe- 
cial interest to the group to which his communi- 
cation was addressed, the Pope continues, that 
both of his predecessors and himself had occu- 
pied themselves several times with the moral 
aspect of this measure. He said: 

“Tt is evident that instead of attenuating the 
mechanical character of the life and work in 
common, nationalization even when it is lawful 
risks accentuating it, and hence the profit which 
it brings to the benefit of the community is, as 
you know, very suspect.” 

These words of warning are followed by a rec- 
ommendation which relates to the subject under 
consideration. Pius XII states: 

“We hold that the institution of associations 
and of corporative entities in every branch of na- 
tional economy will be much more advantageous 
to the output of these industries. Although the 
concentration of factories and the disappearance 
of the small independent producers favor capital 
rather than social economy; there is no doubt that 
in the actual circumstances the corporative for- 
mula of economic life is in accord with the Chris- 
tian doctrine regarding the person, community, 
labor and private property. | 

‘What is wanted, and that today as never be- 
fore, is a strong living national community which 
does not exclude or level legitimate autonomy, 
but which respects the rights of all and which 
tends towards that mighty community which is 
humanity.” 

Here then for us is the question. Do we wish 
to go on talking, complaining, warning against 
Communism, proclaiming that something must be 
done, or are we willing to go beyond talking and 
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to make our own a program based on sound so- 
cial doctrines as discussed in papal encyclicals? 
The need is evident, the obligation is ours. The 
question is, are we willing to assume the latter. 
My answer, and I hope your answer as the rep- 
resentatives of the CV and the NCWU, is ex- 
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pressed in the words of the reigning Pope, our 
great spiritual leader, Pius XII: 

“Now is the time for Catholic action, as well 
as for all other organizations of the lay apostolate, 
to deploy all their forces and to stretch to the ut- 
most all their energies.” 


A Timely Service 
Marriage Loans 


LTHOUGH Switzerland was spared the hor- 

rors of more than five years of carnage suf- 
fered by other countries of Europe, its people 
were nevertheless obliged to make great sacrifices. 
Surrounded by countries at war with each other, 
it was necessary to protect the republic’s frontiers 
against aggression by keeping a large part of its 
armed forces mobilized. With the intention to 
aid those among the men under arms who were 
newly married and whose income was curtailed 
by reasons of their service with the army, the 
Bank of the Canton Zurich inaugurated a system 
of marriage-loans which has much to recommend 
it to us. The innovation was undertaken after a 
careful investigation of existing conditions had 
proven the desirability of granting loans to young 
married people in need of money to pay for furni- 
ture. According to a report, published by the 
bank early in the spring of the year, loans for a 
total of 172,000 Swiss francs were granted in the 
first nine months after introduction of this small 
loan service. Payments of the installments agreed 
upon had been made during that time in an aston- 
ishingly satisfactory manner, the report declares. 

The question whether the bank should continue 
to make loans of this kind in the future has, 
therefore, been carefully considered. Because re- 
sults have proven so favorable, it appears to be 
the intention to perpetuate what was begun as 
a wat measure. 

Parish Credit Unions would do well to investi- 
gate to what extent the need for loans to those 
contemplating marriage exists among us at pres- 
ent. Moreover, co-operatives dealing in furniture 
and household goods appear to be a pressing 
need. As things are, a great deal of furniture is 
bought on the installment plan. In fact, both 
dealers and moneylenders favor a system which 
is keeping a large part of the American nation 
chronically in debt. If we except the people of 
India, there is pethaps none other whose chat- 
tels and earning power (in fact, men’s labor) is 
mortgaged to the moneylenders to the extent pre- 
vailing in our country. 


We have here a social phenomenon of far- 
reaching importance to which little attention is 
paid. Were the concerns, who make available to 
“business” the huge credits on which families who 
purchase goods on the installment plan must pay 
interest, obliged to publish reports of these trans- 
actions, the truly appalling nature and extent of 
this blood-sucking process would become appar- 
ent. 

Improvidence and prodigality, common traits 
of a large number of our people, account in part 
only for the existence of this war debt, which, 
together with the public debt, is a serious threat 
to the welfare and the social security of the Na- 
tion. To an extent people incur obligations with 
dealers because they are really in need of the 
articles they cannot pay cash for. Pianos were 
long ago bought on the installment plan, because 
not everybody could, sixty or seventy years ago, 
lay down two hundred and fifty to five hundred 
dollars for a musical instrument, which is a per- 
missible luxury. A generation which has left 
frugal comfort behind, frequently finds itself 
tempted to purchase what it cannot pay for in 
cash. Capital, never slow to take advantage of 
every opportunity to profit, is not alone willing 
to make easy credit available to the masses, it 
facilitates and promotes even what is in many 
cases economically injurious to those who are too 
weak to resist the temptation to buy what may be 
beyond their means. Although the present short- 
age of furniture has relieved dealers who sell on 
the installment plan of the necessity to conduct 
stores for the sale of returned goods, their exist- 
ence up to within a few months ago should give 
to think, 

Let us add, the problem is one that concerns 
the family whose welfare is often enough ad- 
versely affected by the injudicious use people 
make of the opportunity to buy on credit. And 
this means in some cases, to acquire poorly made 
articles dearly. 

Both the co-operative and the credit union 
movement have a mission to fulfill in this particu- 
lar field of consumers’ buying. 
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Long and Honorable Record 


Development and Trend of Certificate 
Reserves Among Fraternals 
(Conclusion) 


4pee factors which brought about the surplus 
of funds referred to were three; (1) The in- 
creased amount of money in circulation caused 
in part by high wages, hoarding of currency, tax 
dodging and black market operations, (2) large 
increase in bank deposits, and (3) growth of the 
monetary gold supply. Such an excess of idle 
funds created the need for high grade investments 
and caused the price of money to fall. 

The further expansion of bank deposits in- 
creases the supply of loanable funds, and thus 
there is every reason to believe that the law of 
supply and demand will continue to operate as in 
the past, with the result that the interest rates 
will continue to hold their present level, which is 
too low. That is, provided we do not have a 
New Deal interpretation of the law. This is 
hardly possible, however, because the Government 
could not permit a depreciation of its outstanding 
commitments by rising interest rates. To do so 
would tend to destroy the Faith and Credit of Gov- 
ernment Obligations, the first step toward disas- 
trous inflation. The outlook for investments 
other than Government bonds will not be in an 
over supply, and there are fewer utility and rail- 
road bonds now than there were in the ‘thirties. 

With interest rates the way they are going, 
will we, with the reserves now on hand, plus the 
future premiums to be collected, be able to carry 
out the terms of the contracts outstanding? The 
problem is particularly vital to those societies 
with large amounts of business on the N.F.C. 
table. 

In a great many instances, the average age is 
relatively high, and the actual to expected mor- 
tality in this block of business is likewise relatively 
high. On such business, mortality profits would 
be decreasing and the interest yield less than 47. 
Something must be done to make this business 
self-sustaining. 

The Insurance Department of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, which considers that one 
of its prime functions is to advise, to suggest, to 
help a society when it is confronted with certain 
difficulties, instituted-a Supplemental Valuation 
Report, with the suggestion that each society do 
more than merely fill out the answers, but that it 
should study it well, since it contains a wealth of 
information and statistics. The only other insur- 
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ance department requiring this Supplemental 
Valuation, to our knowledge, was that of the State 
of Ohio. 


The first requirement of this added Valuation 
report was a Schedule providing for the segrega- 
tion of Mortality Experience, according to the 
different valuation standards, beginning with a 
group of all members under 20, followed by 
blocks for each 5 years through age 70, and 
grouping all members over 70, according to at- 
tained ages, and then calculating the actual to 
expected mortality for each segregation. Con- 
trary to most opinions, the highest ratio fell to 
members in the 21 to 25 age block, closely fol- 
lowed by the group under 20. The apparent 
cause for this high mortality experience was war 
casualties, an experience not reflected in the 
American Experience Table, which tends to up- 
set the normal balance of mortality experience. 


A second requirement was the valuation of all 
existing certificates on a 3% interest assumption. 
Each Society had to establish reserve factors on 
the American Experience Table of Mortality, or 
some kindred table, with an interest assumption 
of 3% and calculate their liability on all certifi- 
cates in force, as of December 31, 1945. 

In addition to the regular 3% reserve figures, 
other factors had to be calculated for the premium 
deficiency, increasing the liability of these Socie- 
ties. 

Needless to say, the preparation of the re- 
quired statement of facts entailed thousands of 
calculations, each one had to be established. 
checked. and verified, and then only could the ac- 
tual valuation be made. This required much dili- 
gent effort on the part of the actuaries and their 
assistants, and a great quantity of midnight oil 
was consumed. Were it not for the hearty co- 
operation and exchange of information between 
local actuaries, I doubt that the task could have 
been accomplished within the allotted time. 

The requirement to value all existing certificates 
on the 3% interest assumption, in my opinion, 
was somewhat unjust. The valuation was made 
for the entire duration of all certificates at the 
reduced interest rate whereas the earned interest 
income for the past years was greater than the 
assumption employed. 

Another requirement of this report dealt with 
sick and accident funds, but because of the lack 


of authentic basic information and time, did not 


receive much attention. 
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One purpose the supplemental report served 
was to establish a degree of solvency on the te- 
duced interest assumption. This proved a little 
adverse to some societies. We sincerely believe 
the future will be somewhat brighter though, be- 
cause the return of peace will again permit a 
slowly rising savings in mortality, helping to 
strengthen the assets of the mortuary fund. This 
is particularly true of societies whose average age 
of members is low or who have an active Juvenile 
department that shows satisfactory annual increas- 
es in certificates issued. 

Then, too, while the present rate of interest in- 
come is low, it is my sincere belief it will not go 
lower, and if it follows the usual cycle, should in- 
crease sometime in the future. No immediate 
increase can be expected, in fact none can be ex- 
pected for many years, but ultimately the more 
settled economic condition of our country will 
force it upwards. 

Another factor, and a great one at the present 
time, is profit on sale of Bonds. In this present 
day of high taxes, tax-free municipal bonds can 
be sold to investors not exempt from the payment 


Information Service 


RECENT extension of the activities of the 

Central Catholic Library at Dublin, founded 
by Rev. Stephen J. Brown, S.J., is the Information 
Bureau (C.L.I.B.). According to the institution’s 
Report for 1945-46, inquiries have been received 
from the U.S.A., Costa Rica, W. Africa, Mauritius, 
Holland, Denmark and from a British naval ves- 
sel stationed in the Far East. These were in addi- 
tion to- requests for information which have ‘‘con- 
tinued to pour in, in ever increasing numbers from 
England, Scotland and the home country.” 

One part of the information service’s efforts is 
devoted to publishing articles in newspapers and 
periodicals. All of its purposes make it neces- 
sary for the Library to conduct what the Central 
Bureau of the CV calls its Encyclopedia Files. 
The Report says in this regard: ‘“‘Our store of in- 
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of taxes as Societies are, at very satisfactory 
profits. Incidentally, while the sale of Bonds at 

a profit does tend to increase the assets of the so- - 
ciety, it affects the rate of interest earned adverse- 
ly. High interest-income bonds are sold at sub- 
stantial profits, and both principal and profit in- 
vested in bonds bearing a lower rate of interest. 

The information and statistics contained in this 
report brought out the need of societies to issue 
certificates on a lower interest assumption. While 
the present low, I believe, is 214%, this seems 
rather too drastic. A more moderate 234% or 
even a 3% basis would seem to be sufficiently con- 
servative. 

The situation at present is not without its anxie- 
ties and difficulties, but the record of the past jus- 
tifies the greatest degree of confidence in the fu- 
ture. Under continued capable management and 
adequate supervision, our insurance societies have 
become one of the greatest economic structures 
the world has ever seen and give promise of main- 
taining their position. 

JOsEPH J. Porta, Supreme Secretary 
Catholic Knights of St. George. 


formation has now grown so large as to present 
rather a difficulty in the way of finding accommo- 
dation for it.” The hope is expressed that “‘the 
post-war supplies position will so improve as to 
enable us to increase our stock of files.” 

What is known as the Junior Praesidium con- 
tinues to help in the work of the Information Bu- 
reau, including the sending of parcels of books 
and papers to the light houses and light ships 
around the Irish coast. The difficulty encountered 
by our Central Bureau, to keep up the supply of 
literature for its remailing service, makes itself 
felt also to the Central Catholic Library of Dub- 
lin. The Report therefore appeals to all to send 
Catholic papers and books for remailing purposes, 
no matter how few they may be. The Bureau is 
mentioned in the annual as the donor of a num- 
ber of books to what is one of the most unique 
institutions in the Catholic world. 


From a survey of the economic condition of the 
Negro in the United States derives the opinion: 
“As a result of the shift from farming to non- 
agricultural pursuits, between 1910 and 1930 Ne- 
gro males lost or gave up 300,000 jobs in agri- 
culture and gained 775,000 jobs in industry. In 


this shift from agricultural to non-agricultural 
pursuits the Negro male worker has found a place 
chiefly in semi-skilled and more especially un- 
skilled occupations, while he stills plays an in- 
significant role in skilled, clerical, managerial, and 
professional pursuits.” 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


Ee ese many native servants are not al- 
lowed out on Sunday mornings, Lourenco 
Marques, Portuguese East Africa, is permitted to 
have Mass on Sunday afternoons. Cardinal Gou- 
veia announced in Lisbon that he had specially ob- 
tained this privilege from the Holy Father. 


The natives who could not get to Mass, he said, were 


gtadually beginning to look upon Benediction in the 
afternoon as the same as Mass. 


Py eHOP JUAN PERELLO Y POU OF VICH 
has begun proceedings in the canonization 
cause of Jaimes Balmes, considered one of the 
greatest scholars in apologetics of the last centu- 
The documentary collection of testimonies 
of all kinds pertaining to him and his cause, when 
complete, will be sent to Rome for examination. 
Balmes, who has been the object of numerous studies 
both in Spain and abroad, was born in 1810 and pre- 
pared for the priesthood at the Seminary of Vich, his 
native city. He died at the age of 38 after having com- 


pleted many works which are known today all through 
the Western world. 


PR2oM September 15-19 the Confederation des 

Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada (Canadi- 
an Cath. Workers Federation) met in convention 
at Quebec. The occasion granted the opportunity 
to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of an organization which today consists 
of fourteen industrial organizations of labor and 
forty-eight unions directly affiliated with head- 
quarters. Some 65,000 members are distributed 
over ninety cities and towns. 

It has become the most influential part of the labor 
movement in the French-speaking parts of Canada and 
has been instrumental in introducing a great many im- 
provements into Canadian labor legislation and in the 
working conditions of different industries. 


eee Unions were concerned with justice, 
brotherhood and liberty, declared Most Rev. 
Dr. Browne, Bishop of Galway, when he ad- 
dressed the second annual conference of the Con- 
gress of Irish Unions at the opening of a three- 
day session in University College, Galway. The 
speaker said that for many years he had been a 
convinced believer in the importance of functions 
that trade unions performed in the country’s na- 
tional and social life. It was an essential part of 
Catholic social teaching, and men had a right to 
form voluntary associations and that the workers 
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in particular had the right to form trade unions 
for the defence of their interests. 

Many people thought that trade unions were con- 
cerned with purely material or purely economic objects. 
That was not so. Trade unions were concerned with 
objects of high moral and social values. 


Personalia 


pie works of one of the great pioneers of the 

Christian social school, Giuseppe Toniolo, 
whose ideas are known to have exercised a great 
influence on Pope Leo XIII when he wrote 
Rerum Novarum, are now to be made available in 
twenty volumes of about 320 pages each, under 
the title “Opera Omnia di Giuseppe Toniolo.” 
Pope Pius XII has already expressed his personal 
interest in the undertaking by a letter blessing all 
those engaged in the editorial and publishing 
work and declaring that. ‘‘wide diffusion of the 
writings of this illustrious sociologist” would do 
‘a great deal of good.” 

The editorial committee is headed by Count Giuseppe 
Dalla Torre, editor of the Vatican daily newspaper Os- 
servatore Romano. 

The preparation and publication of the “Opera Om- 
nia” is one of the principal activities of the Giuseppe 
Toniolo Committee which has been organized jointly 
by Italian Catholic Action and the Catholic University 
of Milan to gather material for the beatification of the 
great scholar. 


The Family 


ee meaning of one morally and physically 
healthy family for society and the State was 
demonstrated at Charlesbourg, Quebec, early in 
September by a meeting of more than 2,000 des- 
cendants of Isaac Bedard, who settled in New 
France early in the seventeenth century. The 
gathering had been arranged to pay homage to 
his memory and to unveil a magnificent monument 
in his honor. His Eminence, Jean-Marie Rodrigue - 
Cardinal Villeneuve, O.M.I., Archbishop of Que- 
bec, was to have officiated at the ceremonies but 
could not attend due to ill-health. The Cardinal’s 
mother is a great-granddaughter of Isaac Bedard. 

The ceremonies opened with an open-air high Mass, 
held on the grounds of Charlesbourg College and cele- 
brated by Rev. Olivier Bedard, of the White Fathers. 
The sermon, which consisted of a short sketch of Isaac 
Bedard’s arrival to this country, was preached by Rev. 
Raymond-Marie Bedard, of Fall River. Benediction fol- 
lowed at the monument, and dinner was served to the 
huge gathering. In the evening a dance was held at 
which more than 40 families present received diplomas 
of honor. 
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Migrant Labor 


1B rural New York arrangements were made 
for operation of child care centers in migrant 
labor camps under funds appropriated by the 
State to continue the program started during the 
farm labor emergency. 

Care was provided for children up to 14 where- 


as in previous years centers have been operated pri- 
marily for pre-school children. 


Alcoholism 


pe to the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church, held at Cleveland in Oc- 
tober, unanimously adopted a resolution declar- 
ing the denomination observes “with grave con- 
cern the reported enormous increase in the manu- 
facture, sale and consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages.” 

The delegates issued an appeal to the church’s mem- 


bers “to use their personal and social influence in seek- 
ing to remedy this situation.” 


Christian Trades Unions 


HE International Federation of Christian 

Trades Unions has re-established its head- 
quarters at Utrecht in Holland. Its influence is 
making itself felt in most of the countries where 
Christian trades unions flourished before the ad- 
vent of the totalitarian régime and the late world 
war. 


Toward the end of summer three delegates of the 
Confederation of Christian Syndicates (Trade Unions) 
of Belgium went to the Belgian Congo to organize 
autonomous Christian syndicates for Negro workers. 
This is indeed a step in the right direction. 


The Prison Farm 


RITING on “The Local Jail—Some Substi- 

tutes,” Wm. E. Cole, Head, Dept. of Soci- 
ology, University of Tennessee, devoted a para- 
gtaph to the discussion of ‘the Farm versus the 
Jail.” He states: “It is sometimes said that the 
prison farm is the South’s contribution to pen- 
ology. If this is true, it lies in the use of the farm 
as a minimum-security prison or as an institution 
particularly well designed for the treatment of first 
offenders. Where a county or a city has a constant 
jail population of 20 or more a pretty good case 
can be made for a prison farm. A curse of the 
jail is idleness. The cost of keeping idle people 
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in jail is high and the effect on the person is bad. 
On the other hand, on a well-run prison farm, 
like the Shelby County penal farm at Memphis, 
Tennessee, prisoners grow most of their subsist- 
ence, look after the herds, take care of the Jaun- 
dry, service and repair equipment, produce food 
and clothes for other inmates of the local gov- 
ernment, learn trades, and live under better health 
conditions than if they were confined in institu- 
tions. 

There is no reason why the farm is not adaptable 
also to the needs of the State in providing for first 
and short-term offenders or, for that matter, any pris- 


oner carefully selected asa suitable risk for treatment 
under minimum-security conditions. 


Co-operation 


“|p International Co-operative Alliance, con- 

cluding its sixteenth annual congress, held at 
Zurich on October 10, adopted resolutions em- 
bodying decisions reached after four days of 
public debate. 


It decided to create an institute to study international 
co-operation as a memorial to Henry J. May, who di- 
rected its activities for a quarter-century; to transmit 
to the peace conference its disapproval of all forms of 
economic nationalism; to work for collaboration with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions and to urge the 
International Bank of Reconstruction to set up a unit 
to represent co-operatives. It also urged that world 
oil resources be placed under the United Nations’ juris- 
diction. 


Nationalization 


Gi ownership of the means of production 

is being tried on a larger scale at present than 
at any other time in history. Some of the inevit- 
able evils attending the system are already mak- 
ing themselves felt. As far as Poland is con- 
cerned, the organ of the Central Commission of 
the Polish Trade Unions has let it become known 
that before the war there were eight or nine men 
employed to every kilometer of railway line. Now 
there are 17 or 19. Ina county office an avetage 
of 20 officials were employed; at present there are 
in some cases 200. In the industries the propor- 
tion between the manual and mental workers was 
as 32 to 1; at present it is 9 to 1. 

The Warsaw local administration employed one man 
per 60 inhabitants; now the proportion is one to every 
22 inhabitants. In Lodz, now Poland’s largest town, 
there were before the war 187 thousand workers and 


28 thousand officials. Now there are 115 thousand 
workers, but 45 thousand officials. 
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Farm Prices 


Pw RAGE farm real estate values in the Pa- 

cific Coast States have gone 24 points be- 
yond the 1929 inflationary peak index, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics report 
for the year ended March first. 


Farm lands in Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana 
have gone up more than 102 percent since 1939. Other 
States and percentage increases above the 1936-1939 
average follow: Washington, 88; Oregon, 79; Idaho, 
82; Utah, 45; Nevada, 47; California, 82; Arizona, 
68; New Mexico, 86; Oklahoma, 71; Kansas, 58; 
Nebraska, 37; South Dakota, 31; North Dakota, 29. 


Farm Machines 


{re was said at the national tractor meeting of 

the Society of Automotive Engineers, conducted 
at Milwaukee, that improvements introduced dur- 
ing the war years have improved the efficiency of 
all types of tractors and farm implements. New- 
ly developed post hole diggers attached to trac- 
tors can dig ten times as many holes per day as 
men using hand tools, said K. W. Anderson, 
Deere & Co. engineer. Tractor wood saws are 
widely used both for cutting wood and clearing 
land. The cotton industry will have to rely on 
mechanical cultivation and harvesting of cotton 
to compete in the world market against synthetic 
fibers, Anderson predicted. Mechanical cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of sugar beets with the aid 
of tractors has been found more economical than 
older methods. 

Many new implements and attachments are shared 
by groups of farmers, each borrowing the equipment 
for use with his own tractor. One of these is the front 
end loader which became widely used because of the 
war time man power shortage and is increasing in popu- 
larity. Manufacturers are co-operating in the develop- 
ment of new connecting devices that. will make it easier 
to attach implements to tractors. Tractor designs are 
also influenced by crop trends. 


Dissension in the Labor Camp 


ae Labor Day issue of District 50 News, 
published by the United Mine Workers of 
America, contained a cartoon the meaning of 
which was explained to readers by the following 


text: 

“Pious Phil Murray, the leader of the CIO, who is 
well known as the man of weasel words, filed a pro- 
test last week with the Chinese Nationalist Government 
because it threw a few Communists in the hoosegow. 
Phil was perturbed. At the same time, Phil had noth- 
ing to say about the Communists who shot down Ameri- 


can fliers in Yugoslavia. The planes, gasoline and but- 
lets used by the Yugoslav Communists were given to 
them by the American government when Germany was 
ruling the roost. Well, Communists never picket the 
Kremlin so Phil’s followers are satisfied.” 


alee secession of the Brewery Workers Inter- 

national Union from the A.F.L. and its af- 
filiation with the CIO, provoked the castigation 
of the organization by Daniel J. Tobin, General 
President, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, published in the International Teamster, 
from which the following lines are quoted: 


“The Brewery Workers International officers are 
perhaps the most obstinate, and, in the judgment of 
many of us, the most stubborn in the labor movement. 
For thirty-five years the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has been endeavoring, in endless confer- 
ences, to reach an agreement with those people, based 
on the decisions of the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor, but thirty-five years of conferences 
were useless. 

“The selfishness of the International officers over all 
those years has been the cause of all the trouble. They 
would abide by no decisions of any tribunal. 

“They appealed from decisions of the Federation to 
the courts of the nation, and the courts decided against 
them. 

“They have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of the money paid in by their union members on 
lawyers and in court proceedings.” 


Occupational Training 


1 recent years Mount St. Bernard College at 

Antigonish, Nova Scotia, has developed a 
School of Pottery which apparently serves a real 
need. It has become necessary to erect a new 
building for this department, consisting of a spa- 
cious classroom, clay-preparing room, kiln, li- 
brary and show room. It is decorated with lo- 
cally-made ceramics. 


Mount St. Bernard College is directed by members 
of the Congregation de Notre Dame and is affiliated 
with St. Francis Xavier University of Antigonish. 


. ° nD 
"Creative Recreation 


ees this title, the Press Summary, issued by 
the N. Y. State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics at Cornell University, reports: 
“Arts and Recreation Committee of the New York 
State Rural Policy Committee recommends that the State 
aid the counties and local communities to promote and 
develop a recreation program, that each county rural 
policy committee appoint a group to study local needs 
and problems as a basis for a county program, and that 
Cornell give guidance material and leadership.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


GERMAN CATHOLIC SETTLE- 
MENTS IN OHIO, 1834-1844 
III. 


AYTON, Montgomery County, was visited 
D next by Bishop Purcell: ‘““Dayton which is 
most advantageously situated and has no uncertain 
prospects of great increase in wealth and numbers, 
has several handsomely, or at least, solidly furn- 
ished meeting-houses, but not a single Catholic 
church. We trust that the effort to be made this 
summer for the erection of a church may be 
blessed with the desired success.” But it was only 
on November 26, 1837, that the first church in 
Dayton under the title of Emmanuel was dedi- 
cated.?°) Bishop Purcell gives us some interest- 
ing data about the efforts made to collect funds 
for the prospective Catholic church in Dayton. 
In July 1835 he writes: “We are happy to observe 
that the Rev. Emanuel M. Thienpont is at pres- 
ent in this city (Cincinnati) soliciting aid for the 
erection of a Catholic church in Dayton. This 
town bids fair to rival at no distant period some 
of the most wealthy cities of the Union. The 
Protestants of Dayton have done thmselves honor 
by the liberality with which they responded to the 
appeal of their Catholic fellow-citizens for the 
purpose above stated. A highly eligible lot, 96 
by 166 feet, has been presented free of cost by 
Mrs. Prudence Pierson and the example of this 
lady has been followed by a subscription among 
the members of the different religious denomina- 
tions amounting to $1,300. It will take more than 
five times this sum to finish the contemplated 
building.” Ten years later the anti-Catholic prop- 
-aganda had made such co-operation on the part of 
Protestants impossible. 

Bishop Purcell left Dayton to visit a small con- 
gtegation at Miamisburg, Montgomery County, 
where there was a group of German Catholics 
settled. On Sunday, July 26, 1835, Bishop Purcell 
blessed the first church at Steubenville; on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, August 2, he visited Salem again 
and from there he went to New Lisbon and Cleve- 
land. “The Catholic congregation of Cleveland,” 
he writes, “has been very recently organized. It 
consists of not more than 300 members. They 
are all poor. A merchant of Cleveland, Mr. 
Clark, has presented a lot. On this lot, it is in- 
tended to erect a church during the present sea- 
son and from the friendly and liberal spirit 
evinced by the Protestant citizens of the town and 

29) Reiter’s Schematismus, p. 39. 


the spirited exertions which the Catholics resolved 
to make, we have no doubt but that the voyager on 
Lake Erie will soon be cheered by the aspect of 
the sign of our Redemption.” Yet it was only 
five years later, in 1840, that the first church was 
erected in Cleveland under the patronage of Our 
Lady of the Lake. The congregation was mixed 
till 1853, when the Germans erected St. Peter’s 
Church which was followed by the German St. 
Mary’s Assumption in 1854, the German St. Jo- 
seph’s in 1855, St. Stephan’s in 1869 and finally 
Holy Trinity in 1880, St. Michael’s in 1883, and 
St. Francis in 1888. 

From Cleveland Bishop Purcell proceeded to St. 
Sebastian’s, Portage County. “The first move- 
ment of German Catholics in a new settlement,” 
Bishop Purcell writes,” is to build a church and 
schoolhouse of the cheapest and most accessible 
materials. To improvements in the condition of 
the county and their own, they wisely adjourn the 
construction of more costly and substantial edi- 
fices. Within one mile of Randolph in Portage 
County there is a German Catholic congregation, 
who have raised a small but remarkably neat log 
chapel and schoolhouse, thereby evincing a laud- 
able attention to the instruction of their children 
and a becoming zeal for the religion of their 
fathers. The congregation consists of 45 fami- 
lies and of this little community it is said, in ad- 
dition to other praise, that there is not a solitary 
instance of habitual, or occasional intemperance 
to stain its early and humble history. On the 
22nd inst. Rev. Mr. Saenderl,*") who accompanied 
the Bishop, sang High Mass, in which the entire 
congregation, young and old, joined in admirable 
accordance; there were 53 communicants and 12 
confirmed. Several Catholic families, not before 
heard of, attended from a distance of ten or fif- 
teen miles, or requested through those who were 
able to come that they may be visited by a priest. 
Measures were promptly taken to afford them this 
consolation. Indeed, it is painful to observe how 
many Catholics are every day discovered who 
have been languishing for years for the bread of 
life, uncheered by the humble rite of our holy re- 
ligion, whose children are raised up in ignorance 


30) Rev. Simon Saenderl, C.SS.R., born in 1800 and 
ordained priest in 1825, arrived in the United States 
in 1832, labored first in Green Bay, Wis., and Harbor 
Springs, Mich., and in August 1835, was appointed 
pastor of Canton, Ohio, and as such accompanied the 
Bishop on his visitation. Towards the end of October he 
was again transferred to Green Bay, labored at several 
places in Canada and the United States, dying in 1879. 
See Social Justice Review, July 1941-March 1942. 
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and thereby exposed more easily to perversion, 
whereas in every village there are churches and 
schools in abundance for the diffusion of doctrines 
which faith and reason concur to prove errone- 
ous.” In 1869 Randolph counted 1640 souls and 
two schools with 190 children.?1) 

From Randolph Bishop Purcell went to Beech- 
land, Stark County. He had visited that place in 
June of the previous year (1834) and returned in 
July of 1835. He states: “This congregation has 
suffered from the want of pastoral attention for 
several months. Still the members of the build- 
ing committee have not neglected the collection 
of materials for the erection of a church in the 
newly located and fast progressing town of Louis- 
ville. The Bishop was cordially seconded in his 
earnest desire for completion of, at least, the shell 
of the building before the setting in of winter. 
The resources of the congregation are fully ade- 
quate to the support of a priest. The holy mys- 
teries were celebrated in the large dwelling of Mr. 
Eck, a Catholic, lately arrived from Pennsylvania, 
and many persons were admitted to holy com- 
munion and confirmation.” In 1838 two German 
ptiests were stationed at Canton to take care of 
Beechland (Louisville), Francis Hoffmann and 
Basil Shorb. 

From Louisville Bishop Purcell again visited 
Canton, in August 1835, where he had been in 
June of the previous year. He writes: ‘This 
healthy and populous town appears destined to 
enjoy its share of the growing prosperity of the 
West. The church is far too small for the great- 
ly increased numbers of the congregation. The 
Bishop preached in the Court House, on Sunday 
evening, August 23rd (1835). The Rev. gentle- 
men of the Order of St. Dominic have lately sur- 
rendered the Canton congregation to the care of 
the Bishop. Rev. Mr. Saenderl, Superior of the 
Redemptorists, and Rev. Mr. O’Beirne have been 
entrusted by the Bishop with the care of the con- 
gregation.” 

Next the Bishop visited Dover, Tuscarawas 
County. It “contains a small number of Catho- 
lics. ‘The sacrifice of Mass was offered in the 
house of Mr. Krater.” A church was built in 
Dover as late as the years 1849 and 1850, and on 
completion the Rev. Peter H. J. Muckerheide was 
appointed the first resident pastor of St. Joseph’s, 
Dover, and St. Peter’s in the Hessian Hills. In 
1869 the parish numbered 900 souls, mostly Ger- 
mans, with a school attended by 350 children.**) 


31) Reiter’s Schematismus, Pp. 51. ; 
32) Hartley, op. cit., pp. 442-443; Reiter’s, Schema- 


tismus, p. 37. 
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Columbus, Ohio, next received the visit of the 
Bishop, in the beginning of September, 1835. 
The prelate writes: “In this large and beautiful 
city, there is no Catholic church. The Catholic 
congregation, which when assembled, is large, 
meets where it can, when favored with the visit 
of a missionary priest. The Bishop exhorted the 
Catholics to commence the erection of a church.” 
Yet a church was ready for use only on April 20, 
1838. In 1869 the two German parishes num- 
bered 5100 souls and seven schools with 600 
pupils.*3) 

In 1836 Bishop Purcell visited several congre- 
gations where he had not gone before. He re- 
ports: “The Bishop, with the Rev. Joseph Stahl- 
schmidt, left Cincinnati on the eleventh of July 
(1836) and on Sunday the seventeenth of July he 
administered confirmation in the church of St. 
Dominic, Guernsey County. The number of con- 
firmed was nineteen. The following Tuesday, he 
blessed the church lately erected by a zealous Ger- 
man Catholic, Mr. Joseph Dorr, near Malaga, 
Monroe County, ten miles from St. Dominic’s. 
The church is a well-finished log building, 53 by 
28 feet, and is dedicated to St. Joseph. The fami- 
ly of Mr. Dorr formed a most effective and harmo- 
nious choir. His eldest son was married to a lady 
who had previously become a convert to our holy 
faith; his second son was confirmed with eighteen 
others; one of his neighbors was likewise married 
to a young lady whom the Bishop had baptized; 
and the Rev. Mr. Stahlschmidt having preached 
an eloquent discourse in the German language, 
the affecting ceremonies of the day were conclud- 
ed after two English sermons by the Bishop. 
Would that there were many such patterns of the 
flock throughout our scattered congregation like 
the worthy Mr. Dorr.” 

“Zanesville, Muskingum County, was visited on 
July 24, 1836. Rev. Mr. Stahlschmidt preached 
after the Gospel in German and the Bishop after 
Mass in English. During the following week, 
with the exception of one day, instructions were 
given in the morning and evening, in German and 
English.” Two years before Bishop Purcell had 
visited Zanesville and remained there from May 
24 until June 1 but in his report nothing is said 
about German Catholics, but even at that period 
there was a sprinkling of them to be found at 
Zanesville. These Catholics worshipped in St. 
John the Baptist Church which had been dedicated 
on July 2, 1827. In 1842 the German members 


33) Reiter’s, Schematismus, p. 53. 
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of that congregation secured permission to ot- 
ganize a parish of their own which was dedicated 
under the patronage of St. Nicholas on December 
1, 1842.34) In 1869 this German congregation 
numbered 1200 souls and 110 children in one 
school.*°) 

“On the twenty-eighth of July (Thursday) 
church was held in Taylorsville. A lot was given 
the next day, by the respected proprietor of the 
new town, for the erection of a church, and an- 
other, one mile distant, for a burial ground.” St. 
Anne Church in Taylorsville was erected in 1839 
and was a mission of St. Nicholas, Zanesville. Its 
members are included in the figures given in 1869 
as constituting the latter parish.*°) 

(To be continued) 
JOHN M. LeNuHakRT, O.Cap. 


Collectanea 


Qs a previous occasion we have called at- 
tention to what was indeed a most curious 
institution, that of Chaplains of radicalism for 
regiments, consisting largely of Germans, in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. One of them, 
identified as “the well-known radical writer, 
August Becker,’ is mentioned in an incidental 
manner by Rattermann in his biography of “Pro- 
fessor Maximillian Oertel,’’ the influential editor 
of the Kirchen-Zeitung. The two men met “at 
a time when Becker, Chaplain of a New York 
regiment, had come to New York from the battle- 
fields of Virginia on a furlough.” 

Both liberals and radicals, let it be said, were 
rather fond of this extraordinary man, Oertel, the 
first American Catholic journalist to receive the 
order of St. Gregory the Great. It was bestowed 
upon him by Pius IX. August Becker, known 
the country over among Germans as “Red Beck- 
er,” admitted that ‘Pater’ Oertel, as he was gen- 
erally known, was a most lovable character, who 
would not, however, permit anyone to challenge 
him without receiving his due dessert. 

The German radicals, probably few in num- 
bers, who served as Chaplains in the Union army, 
were called Feldprediger, which means, preachers 
in the field or army preacher. What these men 
preached was the Gospel of Feuerbach, Mole- 
schott, Vogt, and Biichner, disciples of atheism 
and materialism. 


34) Hartley, op. cit., p. 263, 268-282. 
36) fees Sean Hele Debd: 
ueller’s, Schematismus, 1882, p. 181; H 
op. cit., p. 127. Pease er i ch 
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In the life of “William Sylvis, Pioneer of 
American Labor,” Mr. Jonathan Grossman speaks 
of “the most spectacular battle over the importa-_ 
tion of laborers,’ which occurred, some time to- 
ward the end of the Civil War, when Giles Filley, 
of St. Louis, obtained, through the Missouri Im- 
migrant Bureau, twenty-five Prussian sand-mould- 
ers to work for him “at the same wages per piece 
as he pays to those already in his employ.” 

However, Filley’s strategem did not attain its 
purpose. “A union committee,” so Mr. Gross- 
man reports, “persuaded the Germans to make 
a public statement to the effect that the com- 
pany had deceived them into thinking they had 
been hired to fill a ‘natural demand for skilled 
labor’; that they had not been informed of ‘one 
principle circumstance . . . along continued and 
decided disagreement between Filley and his em- 
ployees’; and that therefore they were free of 
their contract with Mr. Filley.” 

Shortly thereafter these German immigrants 
joined the moulders union. “At a victory mass 
meeting,’ thus the account continues, “one puns- 
ter entertained the crowd by mounting a scab- 
covered horse, vigorously applying whip and 
spur, and commenting on how that stubborn ‘Fil- 
ley’ grated on his feelings.”}) 


In the life of Claude Dubuis, Bishop of Gal- 
veston, by L. V. Jacks, recently published, there 
appears the following reference to Civil War days 
in Texas: 

“The chaos that prevailed gloomily in Louisiana (in 
1863) offered an ominous anticipation of a possible fate 
ahead for Texas. Many circumstances combined to fore- 
tell internal trouble. In the first place, large numbers 
of German immigrants were in Texas, most of them 
established in compact colonies, and for one reason and 
another most of these people had 4 marked degree of 
Union sentiment" (italics ours) .2) 

The fact is as stated: The majority of Germans 
in Texas were union men and they suffered for 
it. There were not as many reasons for their atti- 
tude as the author’s statement might lead one to 
believe. Two predominated: The aversion to 
slavery and disruption of the Union. All of these 
settlers had greeted enthusiastically the Parliament 
at Frankfurt in 1848 as a token of German unity, 
one country, one flag. They loved the union 
whose citizens they had become by choice, and 
opposed its disruption because they realized the 
blessings the American people enjoyed as a na- 
tion not separated by boundaries and barriers. 


1) Op. cit., N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1945, p. 1 
2) St. Louis, Herder Book Company, p. 151. p. 147. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Received for Review 


Pickl, Rev. Josef. The Messias. B. Herder Book Com- 
; pany, St. Louis, 333 p. $4.00. 

Priests’ Saturday. The Salvatorian Fathers, Publish- 
ing Dept., St. Nazianz, Wis., 24 p. 

Menke, Rey. Willibrord, S.D.S. Bertha Baumann, the 
Little Guardian Angel of Priests’ Saturday. 
Publishing Department, Salvatorian Semi- 

nary, St. Nazianz, Wis., 67 p. 

Crane, Rev. Paul, S.J. Planned Social Study. Cath- 

oe Social Guild, Oxford, England. 72 p. 


5e. 
A Look at Labor. Excursion Books, Publishers, St. 
Paul, Minn., 96 p. 25c. 


ERHAPS no other Order of men in the Church has 

been represented by so many of its members in the 
two Americas since the day of the discovery of the 
New World as the Order of St. Francis, taking into ac- 
count its various branches. It is therefore an event of 
more than ordinary importance the Academy of Ameri- 
can Franciscan History should now be able to occupy its 
own home, located at Bethesda, Maryland. The dedi- 
cation ceremonies, conducted on October 10, were well 
adapted to the importance of the occasion: A Solemn 
High Mass in the forenoon at Mount Saint Sepulchre, 
Washington, D. C., followed by the blessing of the 
house in the afternoon. The invited guests participated 
in a dinner in the evening, succeeded by an Academic 
Session later in the day. 


Reviews 


Schimberg, Albert P. The Great Friend: Frederick 
Ozanam. Milwaukee. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. 

Luigi Sturzo in his “Spiritual Problems of Our 
Times” speaks of lay saints as the great need of our 
times. He is eminently right. The lay apostolate and 
Catholic Action according to repeated Papal pronounce- 
ments will have to be the principal agencies of the res- 
toration of Christian life in our thoroughly secularized 
age. But an apostolate that is not backed by sanctity 
of life is an utterly barren and sterile affair. Naturally, 
therefore, the lay apostolate to be effective requires the 
inspiration of lay sanctity. The lay apostolate is not 
something to be spoken but something to be lived. 
Christianity is on the lips of many in our days but 
mere Christian verbalism does not mean much. Only 
true lay saints can be the bearers of the torch of the lay 
apostolate. 

This being so we immediately see the importance 
of Frederick Ozanam, of whom Mr. Schimberg has 
given us an inspiring biography which has a very time- 
ly message. Ozanam is the typical lay apostle. He 
embodied in his personal life everything the notion of 
the Lay Apostolate implies, that is social activity flow- 
ing from personal piety. Absorption in personal de- 
votion is not apostolic activity ; social work not emanat- 
ing from inner devotion is not apostolic activity. The 
two must be combined in a unity as intimate as that 
of body and soul. This complete and vital union we 
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find in the life of Ozanam. For that reason his apos- 
tolate was a living thing and it is still living among us. 

The portrait Mr. Schimberg draws is very attractive 
and appealing. The special value of this biography 
consists in this that it shows how Ozanam turned the 
ordinary circumstances in which his life was cast into 
Opportunities for apostolic work. The reader can learn 
from these pages to do likewise. 

C. BRUEHL 


Fichter, Jos. H., S.J. Christianity. An Outline of 
Dogmatic Theology for Laymen. St. Louis, 
Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 9+-267 pp., $2.50. 


To say that there exists among the laymen of our 
days a strong desire for a fuller understanding of 
Catholic dogma is little more than wishful thinking. 
Such a desire does not yet exist but must be aroused 
and stimulated. However that there is an imperative 
need for doctrinal information is a glaring fact. This 
need, great as it is, is not felt as a want by the majority 
who do not realize their ignorance and are quite com- 
placent about it. Thus we would say that Father Fich- 
ter’s lay theology certainly answers a dire need but does 
not fill a want because a want is a need of which men 
have become conscious. We may add that his book 
will help to transform the incontrovertible need into a 
real and articulate want, for the proper display of goods 
makes men aware of their needs and raises these needs 
to the level of conscious wants that stir the soul to ac- 
tivity. 

Now whether the question is of filling an actually 
existing need or supplying a want that still has to be 
actuated, Father Fichter’s moderately sized volume an- 
swers the purpose. It is neither argumentative nor con- 
troversial but positively doctrinal. That is as it should 
be, for controversy and polemics in most cases are bar- 
ren of results. Plain exposition is more convincing 
than labored argument. The book touches on the high- 
points of Catholic dogma and makes them stand out in 
clear relief. Popular in style and pleasant to read, this 
outline of Dogmatic Theology for laymen is likely to 
do much good. 

C. BRUEHL 


Nuesse, Celestine Joseph, M.A. The Social Thought 
of American Catholics, 1634-1829. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Catholic University Press, 1945, 
pp. X, 315. 


The dissertation of C. J. Nuesse presents in the 
main an exposition of the social thought of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics of the Thirteen Colonies and 
the Middle West from 1634 to 1829. Since “important 
theoretical contributions were not made by early Cath- 
olics,” the author uses “the term SOCIAL in a broad 
sense as including ideas ranging over the fields of eco- 
nomics, politics, sociology, religion, education, philoso- 
phy, even the more avowedly literary and artistic disci- 
plines, in so far as they pertain to principles of human 
association.” ‘This extension of the term permits the 
author to trace social thought among the English Cath- 
olics of America back to 1634. ‘The emphasis is laid 
upon the thought as a function in the process” of cre- 
ating social institutions and manners. This rather all- 
embracing program is, however, restricted to ‘“‘a care- 
ful selection of ideas marking distinguishing trends 
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and does not aim at completeness.” The author has 
“limited his research almost exclusively to printed 
sources owing to the exigencies of war which have 
made some-of such sources inaccessible.” The author 
has no doubt that “there will be some disagreement 
with the selection of data and with the presentation of 
various controversial issues,’ but he can plead that he 
has “tried to read accurately the historical records of 
Catholics.” 

The author has accumulated a stupendous amount 
of literature bearing on his subject. Numerous quota- 
tions in the text, and references in the footnotes, and 
especially in the Bibliographical Notes (pp. 287-304) 
enable the student to check his statements. 

Some well-known historical facts and trends gain a 
new aspect by viewing them in the light of social 
thought. Others which are dismissed by the historian 
and political writer as foreign to their subject, form part 
of an integrated system. 

All in all the social thought of the American Cath- 
olics ran within rather narrow channels. In co- 
lonial times such social facts like titles to their land 
and slavery were accepted without further thought as 
legitimate. New social customs developed which were 
adopted without questioning their intrinsic value. 
Thus the legitimacy of the American Revolution was 
taken as a matter of course by large classes of English 
citizens; the Catholic principles of submission even to 
unjust rulers were set aside without any scruples. After 
the Revolution social thought centered mainly about 
the principle of freedom of religion. 

Since the author did not aim at completeness, the critic 
cannot find fault with exclusion of certain phases of 
Catholic life. The Catholic Germans of Pennsylvania 
in colonial times are barely mentioned; neither their 
background nor cultural influence is described. The 
author lists no books or articles dealing with their his- 
tory. Likewise Scotch Highlanders and the French in 
the Middle West are hardly recognized as social units 
pursuing different social trends of thought than the 
English-Maryland unit. 

Owing to the defective knowledge of the European 
background the author cannot always lay bare the roots 
of certain social customs. Thus trusteeism is traced to 
the democratic climate and partly to the weakness in 
church administration. The German Catholics of Phila- 
delphia who first tried to introduce this system into 
America were evidently not influenced by either of 
these reasons. They knew that system from their 
homeland, Westphalia, and simply wished to continue 
in America what was sanctioned by the Church in Ger- 
many. As a matter of fact, a number of Catholic com- 
munities had enjoyed that privilege for centuries and 
some of them continued in that right until the eve of 
the First World War and perhaps longer. In certain 
cantons of Switzerland the Catholics exercise the same 
right every year and in certain parts of Northern Italy 
the Catholics likewise enjoy this right. On February 
14, 1920, the Roman Congregation again explicitly 
sanctioned this age-old custom. This explains why the 
German Catholics of Philadelphia were not greatly im- 
pressed by the statement that their action conflicted with 
canon law; they, or at least their leaders knew that there 
is also another law, that of age-old custom which nulli- 
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fies the text of the canon law. Trusteeism must work 
for order in Europe, because in their petition to the. 
Roman curia the bishops state that a prohibition of | 
trusteeism would cause endless disorder. : 

Despite its limitation, we recommend the work of C. 
J. Nuesse most earnestly to all readers of Social Justice | 
Review. This historical survey wiil give them a better 
insight into the nature of the current problems than 
a systematic treatise. Such treatises have the disadvan- 
tage that they deal mainly with the modern problem and 
place their assumptions on foreign systems which are 
not applicable in every detail to our condition. The 
volumes of Social Justice Review have been broadcast- 
ing “social thought” among readers for three decades 
and we trust that a study of the book of C. J. Nuesse 
will help clarify such thought among its readers and 
prove a powerful influence for stimulating Social Ac- 
tion. 

J. M. LENHART, O.Cap. 


Meyer, James, O.F.M. A Primer of Perfection for 
Everybody. Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 
W. 55 St., Chicago, Ili. 

I believe this book preaches faithfully what it pro- 
fesses in the title. One might imagine there had been 
enough written on this theme. That opinion will dis- 
solve on perusing these pages. One of the special 
merits of the book is, that, despite the broad experience 
of the writer, his effort is not at originality of thought 
but at simplicity of presentation. To accomplish this he 
has treated twenty-eight points in as many brief chap- 
ters, points that either further or hinder the growth of 
perfection in the soul. 


In ‘The Meaning of Perfection’ one finds a most 
simple and clear idea of perfection. Then follow the 
helps and obstacles to its attainment. One sees that 
perfection can be attained with distinction by any 
Christian soul in any call of life who earnestly makes 
use of the means the Church has afforded him and who 
earnestly strives to avoid the enemies to holiness. 

No doubt, the best method of reading this book for 
priest, religious or layman weuld be to make an entire 
meditation on each of the chapters. Surely such a 
month of prayer on such a theme would give one a 
mighty shove on the way of the perfect life. It would 
point the way and stress the means. From a Francis- 
can writing on perfection the reader might well expect 
the sweet flavor that permeates all Franciscan writing 
on matters of the soul. He will not be disappointed. 

The book contains 184 pages and is bound in sub- 
stantial but inexpensive manila- paper. 


W. J. O’SHAUGHNEssY, S.J. 


There is a rather modern flavor to the ‘Educational 
Note,” extracted from Family Life, published at Los 
Angeles: “Tax payers interested in seeing their money 
well spent should ask state authorities for an estimate 
of (1) The amount of money spent by the State on ac- 
count of divorces each year, and (2) the amount of 


money spent by the State to educate people to succeed 
in marriage.” 
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ST. LOUIS’ NEW ARCHBISHOP 


S if to indicate that conditions in the world today 
are not too well ordered, the train which bore 
Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter from Indianapolis to St. 
Louis arrived one hour and thirty minutes late. Al- 
though the Catholics of the city had been living in ex- 
pectation of the coming of their new Archbishop for 
a long time, whom they would have been glad to wel- 
come with evety demonstration of respect and filial 
devotion possible to them, the new encumbent of the 
See of St. Louis preferred to slip into town as unosten- 
tatiously as possible. In the sermon, delivered by Most 
Rey. James H. Ryan, Archbishop of Omaha, on the oc- 
casion of the installation of the new Archbishop in 
office by the Apostolic Delegate, in St. Louis Cathedral, 
there is the following passage which appears a com- 
mentary on the facts just related: “He is in all ways 
worthy to walk in the footsteps of his famed prede- 
cessor, John, Cardinal Glennon .. . . He is a humble 
man, but solid because of his very humility.” Only a 
small group of priests met Archbishop Ritter’s train at 
Granite City, Illinois, while a larger committee of 
priests and laymen awaited his arrival at Union Sta- 
tion. Among those privileged to greet the fourth in- 
cumbent of the See of St. Louis on this occasion were 
the two representatives of the Central Verein, Mr. Ernst 
A. Winkelmann and Mr. Cyril Furrer, of our Board of 
Trustees. The Catholic Union of Missouri was repre- 
sented by Mr. Bernard Gassel, the president elected to 
office at the recent convention of the organization. 
The Bureau had previously submitted to Archbishop 
Ritter a copy of the Declaration of Principles and Poli- 
cies adopted by the Newark Convention, together with 
its own Report for the last fiscal year which ended on 


June 30, 1946. His Excellency acknowledged receipt 
with a note written in his own hand, stating he was 
pleased to have our letter and enclosures. We were 
assured, moreover, of the Archbishop’s interest in 
them. Similiarly, Archbishop Ritter thanked Mrs. 
Mary Filser Lohr, President, National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union, for her letter of congratulation. Continu- 
ing, the communication states: “I am aware that my 
new See is the stronghold of the Catholic Central Ver- 
ein and its auxiliary, National Catholic Women’s Union. 
This gives me much encouragement in taking up the 
new duties in that great distinguished Archdiocese.” 

While at one time it had been contemplated to estab- 
lish the Central Bureau and its Ketteler House of Social 
Study in Chicago, developments favored it remaining 
in St. Louis. Here it grew and established itself firmly, 
profiting from the confidence the late Cardinal Glen- 
non reposed in it, who, on one occasion, declared: “‘I 
have followed with interest the development of the 
Bureau during these later years and I recognize it now 
as one of the most useful and practical agencies of the 
Church and Catholic society.” Those entrusted with 
conducting the Bureau ever strove to deserve this ex- 
pression of confidence by a prelate who weighed his 
words and opinions carefully. With the help of God 
the Bureau will continue its labors, ever solicitous of 
deserving the confidence and good will of Most Rev. 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter. May the Lord grant him | 
the fullness of years enjoyed by two of his distinguished 
predecessors, Archbishop Peter R. Kenrick and Cardinal 
John J. Glennon, and may his labors promote the 
spiritual welfare of the flock whose supreme shepherd 
in the Archdiocese of St. Louis he is. 
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Our European Relief Collection 


HUS far societies affiliated with the Central Ver- 
ein, its members and friends have contributed a 
total of $38,237.30 to the European Relief Fund. Of 
this sum, $37,384.80 were paid by the Bureau to War 
Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
while donations intended for the Holy Father amounted 
to $417.50, and contributions forwarded to Holland, 
$353. Vitamin capsules, sent to Germany, cost $82.00. 
On account of the seamen’s strike, which is prevent- 
ing the shipment of freight of any kind to Europe, in- 
cluding relief packages going forward by mail, the Bu- 
reau has not as yet shipped the many cartons of prayer 
books and theological works it has on hand intended 
for Germany. The shortage of books and articles for 
altar use is particularly acute in the bombed cities of 
western Europe, but at present shipments are being held 
up by the strike referred to. 

It is, however, possible to buy food in Europe, in 
such countries as Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland, for 
shipment into Germany and Austria. Moreover, the 
strike cannot last much longer and therefore funds for 
the purchase of food must be available because the com- 
ing winter will impose great suffering on a people who 
lack food, clothing, in many cases proper shelter, and 
fuel. 


The Old Spirit Prevailed 


pe earnest plea to the members of the Central Ver- 
ein to devote themselves to the study and dissemi- 
nation of information regarding the vocational group 
order was made at the Convention of the Minnesota 
State Branch conducted at St. Paul on September 22-23. 
It was at the mass meeting of the men and women con- 
ducted in the St. Paul Hotel on Sunday afternoon, the 
Director of the Central Bureau presented a forceful 
presentation of the two alternatives which confront 
Catholics today: We must heed the call of the 
Popes, who beg Catholics to reconstruct Society on a 
corporative basis, lest we proceed along the road of de- 
terioration and destruction which must lead to “a war 
of each against all, where social problems grow in- 
creasingly complicated, while, despite all material prog- 
ress, insecurity, class struggle and wars become ever 
more bitter and frequent.” 

At the same session the Archbishop of St. Paul, Most 
Rev. John G. Murray, addressed the delegates regard- 
ing the emancipation of modern society from the moral 
law and the substitution of a man-made mechanical 
structure, lacking an organic principle of life. His Ex- 
cellency expressed doubt whether present-day Society 
still possesses the spirit and the moral stamina to avoid 
a new world war, which may come upon us in the wake 
of the continued revolt of man against the divinely- 
constituted, organic order of Society. 

The delegates participated in the solemn Pontifical 
High Mass on Sunday morning celebrated by Archbishop 
Murray. In his sermon, Msgr. Edward Mahowald as- 
serted that the reconstruction of Society is dependent, 
in the first place, on a spiritual rejuvenation and re- 
form of its members, and hence it is the particular duty 
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of those who belong to Catholic organizations to lead 
an exemplary life. The music of the Mass was rend- 
ered by the Cathedral choir under the direction of Rev. 
Jos. Kuncl. 

An enlarged program of relief action in behalf of the 
war-strickened in Germany and Austria was decided 
upon by the State Branches of both men and women 
and a contribution of $1000 was made to the Relief 
Fund by the State organization. Action along this line 
was advocated in the address of President Michael F. 
Ettel on Sunday evening, who also emphasized the need 
of a more intensified program of study of the social 
question by the members at large. As a means toward 
encouraging this study, President Ettel urged a te- 
sumption of the week-end social-study courses conduct- 
ed by the organization in former years. After a live- 
ly discussion on its needs, the delegates voted a contri- 
bution of $250 to the Central Bureau, with a promise 
of a further appropriation during the coming winter, 
should the necessity arise. 

Closing sessions were conducted om Monday, Sep- 
tember 23, following the Solemn Highmass in Assump- 
tion Church. Monday afternoon was devoted largely 
to a discussion meeting of the delegates of the Catholic 
Aid Association. The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, Mr. Joseph Matt, Chairman, was presented at the 
Monday evening session. The Catholic Aid Association 
continued and concluded its Convention on Tuesday. 


Officers of the State Branch of the CV elected by 
the Convention are: President, Michael F. Ettel, St. 
Paul; vice-president, B. J. Spohn, Richmond; finan. sec., 
R. G. Baetz, St. Paul; rec. sec., J. B. Korte, St. Benedict; 
treasurer, Wm. P. Gerlach, St. Paul; executive commit- 
tee: Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud; Alphonse J. Matt, St. 
Paul; C. J. Fischer, Winona; Frank C. Neudecket. 
Sleepy Eye; Anthony Winkel, St. Paul. 

It had been feared, the meetings might demonstrate 
a loss of interest on the part of the members, due to 
the long interval between the jast and the present con- 
vention. In fact, genuine interest prevailed through 
the sessions. 


What appears a practical method for reporting to a 
State Convention the message of the National Conven- 
tion has been adopted in Minnesota. Not to one, but 
to a number of delegates was the task assigned at St. 
Paul to convey to their fellow-members their impres- 
sions of the meetings held at Newark. Mr. Frank 
Jungbauer, Secretary of the Minnesota Aid Association, 
spoke on Sunday’s program while Mr. Joseph Matt, 
K.S.G., discussed the deliberations of the Committee 
on Resolutions and the reasons for a number of these 
important declarations. To Mr.- William Boerger had 
been assigned the task of reporting on the Youth Pro- 
gram of the National Convention while delegate Her- 
tiges broadly outlined the various public meetings. 

The program of our national conventions is so com- 
prehensive that it is sheer impossible for one indi- 
vidual to do justice to all of the transactions the dele- 
gates participate in. It appears wise, therefore, to ar- 
tange for a number of speakers, in order that at least 


the more important highlights of these occasions may 
be sufficiently discussed. 
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The Story of the CV 


"THERE has come from the press a new, revised edi- 
tion of the free leaflet ‘The Central Verein: His- 
tory, Aim and Scope.” More than 27,000 copies of this 
16-page publication, a brief, sufficiently explicit account 
of the CV and its program, have been distributed to 
date. 

The leaflet is well adapted for distribution among 
members of the younger generation, to inform them of 
the history and purposes of our movement. There are 
serious-minded men, sobered by the experiences of the 
. war, who are searching for a cause to which to devote 
their energies. The record of the services the CV has 
rendered Church and society in the past, has much to 
recommend it to men of this type. Copies of the leaflet 
can be obtained upon request. 


A Task for Secretaries 


| ae the end of September the Director of the 
Central Bureau addressed a letter to the Secretaries 
of all societies affliated with the Central Verein, ask- 
ing them to acquaint their fellow members with two 
important recent publications: The ‘Declaration of 
Principles and Policies’ adopted at the Newark Con- 
vention in August, and the Bureau’s “Annual Report.” 
The communication says: “Your pastor will gladly dis- 
cuss at your meetings the various problems these well- 
considered declarations have to do with, we are cer- 
tain.” The Report of the Central Bureau should be 
read and studied, it is said, in order that all may know 
about the work our institution is engaged in and the 
various efforts it promotes. 

The letter calls attention to the serious responsibility 
of our secretaries in this matter, a point that is empha- 
sized by the solemn installation of national and state 
officers before the altar, which has been the custom in 
recent years. 


Habent Sua Fata Libelli 


Tes Roman adage has found an illustration which 
would have astonished the ancients. On August 
19 there came to the Bureau an air letter written at Ac- 
cra on the Gold Coast, West Africa. The writer, a 
signalman with the British forces in that colony, states 
in his communication: “I was once conversing with a 
friend of mine in the Military Hospital about the sick- 
ness in the Army. Going he gave me a book entitled 
‘Guide Right’ to read and then to return to him. It 
took about seventy minutes for completing the whole 
book because it shows me how a man should take care 
and prevent himself from all diseases especially the 
commonest disease known as V.D. I am a soldier in 
the Signal Training Center and I have kept long in 
the British Army and I could say that the common- 
est disease for soldiers is only V.D. 

“My aim of writing this letter is, I beg your par- 
don, to give me full particulars and instructions so that 
I can order some of your books because an English 
proverb says, prevention is better than cure. Will you 
please post me some of your books? Or if there are 
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some other books let me know because I am pleased 
to read your books. I beg your pardon to send me 
“Guide Right.” I will extend the news from ‘Guide 
Right” to soldiers who are accustomed to chasing girls 
to stop and order it at once.” 

Judging from his name, the writer is a native of the 
Gold Coast. Just how a copy of “‘Guide Right” reached 
that part of the world, we do not know. But the letter 
does prove that this valuable publication has reached 
countries outside of our own. 


S. J. R. in India and Africa 


HAT was a hundred years ago largely a Euro- 

pean problem, the social question, has followed 
the white man around the world until it has come to 
plague him both in Asia and in Africa. Particularly 
the teeming masses of India realize the need of reforms. 
In consequence Social Justice Review attracts the at- 
tention of both missionaries and native priests. 

A letter addressed to the Bureau from the Bishop’s 
House of a city in Southern India plainly states the case 
as follows: 

“Towering with temples and pagodas our town of 
N. N. stands as the very heart and center of Hinduism. 
There are, however, a few among the Hindus who, edu- 
cated in our Catholic schools and colleges, are attracted 
by the sane and sound doctrines of the Church on so- 
cial and economic problems. Through these good Hin- 
dus I want to make known Catholic ideas of social jus- 
tice to other Hindus. Toward this end may I request 
you to help me and the Catholic staff of our Mission 
High School with your scholarly periodical, Social Jus- 
tice Review? In case you are unable to help me, is it 
asking too much to request you to arrange with some 
kind benefactor who could do us this favor?” 

Contributions towards the expense of carrying the 
good news of social justice to India will be appreciated 
because this is not the only request of this kind to reach 
us. The Rector of a certain seminary in that vast coun- 
try writes: “I wish to thank you again for Social Jus- 
tice Review which you kindly continue to send. It has 
become a regular feature now on our perodical shelf. 
Both its theoretical and practical articles and informa- 
tion quietly and steadily do their work of developing 
and increasing the social sense and interest of our future 
priest-missionaries.”’ 


Fifty years ago there were American Catholics who 
would say: ‘“There is no social problem in our coun- 
try.”’ Even the somnolent have, in the course of the 
past thirty years, been aroused to the recognition of its 
presence among us. In fact, the social question has fol- 
lowed capitalism and its works to all parts of the world. 
Johannesburg in South Africa has its slums, inhabited 
by a proletariat and into every krall the economic and 
social problems, created by white men, cast their 
shadow. Consequently, the missionaries are anxious 
for reading matter such as our journal supplies them 
with. Writing from Tanganyika Territory in May one 
of the White Fathers states in his letter: 

“J have seen by chance an odd number of your fine 
review and dare to write you (don’t mind my awkward 
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English, I am a French missionary) to ask you if you 
could kindly find a good person who would accept the 
task to remail copies of the review to us. We are so 
deprived of intellectual food here, far away in the Af- 
rican bush, that little by little we become intellectually 
impoverished. This is a sacrifice like so many others, of 
course, but I hope your good heart will understand.” 

This missionary’s want must, of course, be supplied, 
and that regularly. So his name has been added to the 
subscription list, but we hope a donor may be found to 
pay for the copy. 


A Man of Sterling Qualities 


MONG the members of the Central Verein there 

have always been found in the course of its his- 
tory men of sterling quality and integrity who lent their 
influence to the organization in their parish, community 
and State. A man of this type, Hypolite Dittlinger, 
New Braunfels, Texas, departed this life at Santa Rosa 
Hospital, San Antonio, on September 29, after he had 
undergone a minor operation. Mr. Dittlinger was a 
member and supporter of the local St. Peter and Paul’s 
Society, of our Texas State League and its Catholic Life 
Insurance Union. His interest in the national organiza- 
tion he demonstrated frequently in former years by at- 
tending our conventions, participating in the proceed- 
ings and furthering the program of the Central Bu- 
reau, which knew him as a generous benefactor for 
many years. He was, in fact, an enthusiastic supporter 
of the plan adopted at Dubuque, in 1907, where it was 
decided the CV should devote itself in a special manner 
to the promotion of a social program. 

A retiring man, the late Mr. Dittlinger did not let 
the left hand know what the right was doing. He as- 
sisted and promoted innumerable works of charity and 
civic betterment. The very fact that he developed in New 
Braunfels two great industries, the roller and feed mills 
which bear his name, and founded the largest and best 
arranged crushed rock- and lime-works in Texas, made 
of our member an outstanding civic leader. Since the 
workingmen employed in the latter industry were large- 
ly Mexicans, Mr. Dittlinger built for them a chapel and 
provided a priest. Not long ago the Bureau received 
a letter from Switzerland, stating that the writer, a Bene- 
dictine Father, had introduced in a certain locality the 
cultivation of maize according to the system developed 
by the author of a certain book, the publication of 
which Mr. Dittlinger had made possible some years 
ago. He had donated a number of copies of this work 
to the Bureau which, on its part, distributed them to 
interested individuals residing in various parts of the 
world. It was thus the deceased promoted religion, 
works of charity, culture and industry on frequent oc- 
casions. 

Mr. Dittlinger was born at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
on April 15, 1859, the son of a political refugee from 
the Rhine country. After the death of his father, at 
New Braunfels in 1866, the widow, with her children, 
returned to Germany where Mr. Dittlinger was edu- 
cated. He graduated from the Gymnasium at Cologne 
and soon after returned to his native land, in 1875. He 
came to New Braunfels in the following year to visit 
the grave of his father, but remained there for the rest 
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of his life, engaging in merchandising, milling and the 
crushed stone and lime industries. How he came to 
promote this enterprise is in itself an interesting story. 

In 1890 Mr. Dittlinger married Miss Elise Grob, of 
Milwaukee, who had taught school in New Braunfels. 
Three children were born of this union, one of whom, 
Mrs. H. Mengden, died in August of last year, while 
Mts. Dittlinger had departed this life a few years earlier. 
The survivors are Mrs. Alfred A. Liebscher, her hus- 
band, and three grandchildren, Mr. Bruno Dittlinger, a 
son, and Mr. H. F. Mengden, and his two sons, Hypo- 
lite and Joseph M. Long a faithful member of the 
Dittlinger household, Miss Amalia Grob, member of 
the NCWU, also mourns the death of this in many re- 
spects extraordinary man who disregarded publicity and 
whatever savors of the market place. 

Rt. Rev. Peter J. Schnetzer, pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church at San Antonio, celebrated the Requiem Mass 
for the repose of the soul of the deceased, while Very 
Rev. Walter F. Golatka, S.M., President of the St. 
Mary’s University at San Antonio, delivered the fu- 
neral oration. His Excellency, Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey, spoke words of sympathy before pronouncing the 
final absoluticn. The pastor of St. Peter and Paul’s 
Church, New Braunfels, Rt. Rev. John J. Robbling, con- 
ducted the services at the grave. 

Among the honorary pallbearers were the following 
members of the Central Verein: Mr. Joseph Courand, 
Mr. Leo M. J. Dielmann, Mr. William A. Mengden, 
Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, and Mr. Ben Schwegmann. 


Miscellany 


HE Board of Directors of the Central Verein have 

authorized the Director of the Central Bureau to 
issue a Christmas appeal for funds needed to sustain the 
work of the Central Bureau and to undertake necessary 
repairs to the Central Bureau building. 


Early in October the Bureau received a check for 
two thousand dollars, a donation of the National Cath- 
olic Women’s Union intended for German relief. It 
was a reasonable decision on the part of the organiza- 
tion to henceforth pay the proceeds of all collections 
intended for the Relief Fund to the Bureau in order 
that the combined efforts of the two organizations may 
be properly recorded. 


Receipting for the Bureau’s check for five thousand 
dollars, consisting of gifts received from “The Wan- 
derer,” of St. Paul, societies affiliated with the Central 
Verein, and individual members and friends, Monsignor 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, Executive Director, War Relief 
Services, requests us “to please extend our deep appre- 
ciation to all those who have contributed to this sum.” 

Monsignor O’Boyle says further: ‘I am happy to 
know that you are continuing the work because the need 
in Germany is very great. Reports coming from our 
representatives indicate that the coming winter months 
will be hard ones and therefore we are trying to do 
everything possible to relieve the condition of these 
poor people during the coming cold season.” 
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By a contribution of $600, authorized at the recent 
Convention in St. Paul, the Minnesota State Branch of 
the CV has reached its quota of $10,000 for the Ex- 
pansion Fund of the Central Bureau. This amount was 
promised by the Branch with the inauguration of the 
expansion drive at the San Francisco Convention of the 
CV in 1939. During the seven-year period, the State 
organization contributed $9,114.72, while Life Member- 
ships and donations of societies and individuals in the 
State amounted to $958. Total, $10,072.72. 


_ From Pittsburgh comes this bit of information which 
may induce others to adopt the policy the pastor of the 
Assumption parish, Fr. Michael P. Hinnebusch, re- 
fers to: 

“Our local Conference of the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, now sends every month eight packages of food, 
all through CARE, to the Rev. William Albs, Caritas 
Director for the Diocese of Berlin, Germany. To date 
we have found this the most effective and economic 
means of help. We hope that other Conferences of this 
Diocese will join us in this effort to render aid to 
hungry people.” 


Towards the end of September, the members of the 
hierarchy of our country, including Abbots, were sent 
a copy of the Declaration of Principles and Policies 
adopted by the Convention at Newark together with 
the last Annual Report of the Central Bureau. Many 
acknowledgments were received expressing appreciation 
and approval. Particularly significant appears the 
statement by His Excellency the Bishop of Camden, 
New Jersey, Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace: 

“It seems to me that in the aforesaid booklet (Dec- 
laration of Principles), everything is admirably stated 
and if, as Saint Augustine says, “Teaching is one of the 
finest forms of Charity,’ then, indeed, you are greatly 
to be commended.” 


After the death of Father Weber, National Presi- 
dent, the Catholic Kolping Society of America, the 
organization’s Central Council met at Cincinnati. Ac- 
cording to the Kolping Banner the agenda of the meet- 
ing was concerned largely with the question: ‘What 
can be done to revitalize and spread the work of Kolp- 
ing in this country?” 

This statement grants us the opportunity to say, we 
would wish to see the Kolping Society of America in 
the forefront of organizations engaged in promoting 
the vocational or corporative system endorsed by Popes 
Pius XI and Pius XII. Father Kolping, the saintly 
founder of the organization a hundred years ago, was 
indeed of one mind with the leaders of the Christian 
social school of thought that many of the evils of these 
later times should be attributed to the atomization of 
society brought on by Liberalism. All of them would 
have hailed with joy the opinion regarding the desira- 
bility of promoting a corporative order as expressed by 

Pius XII in his letter to the Social Week of France 


which met at Strassburg in July. 


Our members are, generally speaking, interested in 
the Central Bureau and appreciate its services. But one 
cannot say that they are mindful of its needs and the 
necessity of aiding it to perform the manifold duties 
expected of the Bureau. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to record the action of the 
Convention Committee, representing the Allegheny 
County Section and the Catholic Women’s Union, which 
had at short notice prepared for this year’s meeting of 
the CV and NCWU of Pennsylvania, conducted at Pitts- 
burgh on September 15 and 16. When it was found 
that, after the payment of all bills, there was a small 
balance available, the Committee decided this should 
go to the Central Bureau. Although the donation was 
not large, the thoughtful action of the donors imparts 
to it a special value. 


What, we believe, we are privileged to call a testi- 
monial of confidence in the Central Bureau, came to 
us in the shape of a note and check from Rev. Fr. Joseph 
Wuest, C.S.Sp., a venerable priest, long stationed at 
St. Mary’s Church in Detroit, Michigan. 

On the occasion of the golden jubilee of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, commemorated on September 
22, Father Wuest was tendered a jubilee burse. As a 
friend of the Bureau for long years he sent us a part 
of this gift with the following instructions: “I ask you 
to use the amount the check calls for to the best of your 
judgment. I know your charity and the need of help.” 
It is needless to say that we are appreciative of the 
sentiments expressed in these lines. 


The St. Charles District League, CU of Missouti, 
assisted by the local women’s organization, conducted 
its Tenth Annual Catholic Day at Starkenburg and 
Rhineland, Missouri, on Sunday, September 22. Sev- 
eral hundred visitors from St. Louis, St. Charles and 
from parishes located in the Deanery participated in 
the Solemn Highmass at the Shrine of the Sorrowful 
Mother located at Starkenburg in the morning. After 
the services the participants journeyed to Rhineland, a 
distance of two miles, where they partook of the noon 
luncheon and attended the public meeting and church 
services in St. Joseph’s Parish. The Rev. R. J. Trem- 
blay, O.M.I., and Rev. Paul Kertz, pastors of the par- 
ishes at Starkenburg and Rhineland, were hosts to the 
gathering. 


A correspondent of the Bureau, a member of the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the CV, describes the meeting 
at Pittsburgh in September as ‘a most promising Con- 
vention.” He states: “It was well-attended and what 
was lacking in numbers was made up by the spirit and 
enthusiasm of those present.” What particularly pleased 
the officers of the Branch was the presence of a num- 
ber of priests who were new-comers, and who in turn 
“expressed their surprise and delight at the things they 
saw and heard.” 
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Missionary Asks For Drugs 


Y no means do the mission activities of the Bu- 

reau consist merely of accepting donations and for- 
warding them to missionaries. A part of the funds en. 
trusted to it are expended on the purchase of goods of 
various kinds requested by them. 

The following extracts from a communication, ad- 
dressed to the Bureau by a missionary in British Hon- 
duras, may illustrate our statement. He writes: 

“Those capsules for tropical fever are a powerful 
ally when people down with the malady call me to their 
side. God bless you and those friends who made it 
possible for you to send me the present supply. When- 
ever you are able to send me another lot, and some 
tubes of Baume’s Analgesique (also called Benque), 
and a sample of tetarine against itching, please do so. 
I will be deeply obliged to you for extending to me 
this aid.” 

Continuing, the writer asks: “Is the new peruna re- 
ally so effective as the radio proclaims it to be? If so, 
it would prove a real boon down here. An evangelist 
or Nazarene nurse is causing a lot of spiritual harm 
with her free medicines.” 

To meet demands of this kind, the Bureau needs un- 
assigned gifts; i. e., donations which are not intended 
by the givers for a particular mission or mission field. 


Philippine Affairs 

HOSE of our readers who perused Father De 

Boeck’s article “Two Months Among Yamashita’s 
Last Men’ may be astonished to learn that when the 
Ifugaos and their faithful pastor had returned to their 
homes in the mountains they were soon faced by star- 
vation. The Japanese had destroyed their rice fields 
and left behind a plague of rats. These rats devoured 
the young shoots of the seedlings intended to produce 
the first harvest. In consequence a famine ensued. 

At first, it appeared the Ifugaos had no friends at 
all; ultimately they were helped to an extent. Not 
Father De Boeck, but another missionary has written 
the Bureau: “At present (the middle of May) some 
relief is pouring into the districts in distress. Father 
De Boeck writes that he is able to save many a life, 
but he cannot save them all. He is literally over- 
whelmed, but hopes that the situation will improve a 
good deal in June and July. By that time the people 
will have sweet potatoes, planted by them after the 
Father had exterminated the rats.” 

Conditions in the Philippines are far from normal. 
We have it from a reliable source that some of the 
guerillas who fought against the Japanese, have adopted 
Bolshevistic tactics in regard to priests and churches. 
One need not doubt this statement because of the prob- 
ability that the order of the Katipunan, which was so 
influential during the revolution at the beginning of 
this century, was never really entirely dispersed. Na- 
tionalistic to the core, it may have attained to new power 
during the occupation by the Japanese while its mem- 
bers assumed leadership among the guerillas. But re- 
garding conditions in the Philippines we are kept in the 
dark. The daily press either does not consider it worth- 
while to report on Philippine affairs or is engaged in 
a conspiracy of silence. 
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Words from India, China, Brazil 


AVING assured us, the assistance rendered him 

from time to time was of great benefit to his mis- 
sions, the Bishop of Shillong, Assam, India, Most Rev. 
S. Ferrando, S.C., states: 

“We work among primitive peoples in the heart of 
the jungle, in places where malaria and nowadays cs 
mine are rampant. 

“Who would like to adopt an orphan? We have 
three hundred in our orphanage and we must supply 
them with everything. I am confident that if possible, 
you will continue to help us and our grateful prayers 
will be yours.” 


Sometime in March of this year it was possible to 
send a missionary in China a check for gifts intended 
for him by a number of donors. Enclosed in the com- 
munication were two letters the Bureau had addressed 
to him in November and early in December, 1941, both 
of which had been returned to us because the declara- 
tion of war by Japan made transmission to China im- 
possible. The missionary has now written us: “Let me 
thank you wholeheattedly for your great and pains- 
taking efforts and your faithful listing and administra- 
tion of the numerous gifts.” 

This particular mission field has suffered heavily 
through the depredations of the Reds. In fact, most of 
the missionaries of European origin were forced to 
leave the invaded territory while native priests are still 
able to continue their labors. But it is for them the 
procurator must provide money which is sent to the 
villages by messengers because the mails are interfered 
with. 


Both the misfortunes of missionary life and the 
present universal food situation are reflected in the 
communication addressed to the Bureau by the Superior 
of a Monastery of Cistercians, struggling for existence 
in the wilds of Brazil. He writes: “We had planted 
a great deal of rye in order that we should have bread 
for ourselves and the people. But more than half of 
what we had planted suffered from a terrific rain storm 
which struck while the rye was in the flowering state. 
In consequence half of the heads are empty. That is 
indeed for us a catastrophe, because we now lack bread. 
On account of the scarcity of cereals in all parts of the 
world the Argentine is supplying only part of the 
wheat and, therefore, at times we are without bread for 
weeks. But this visitation too we will surmount; we 
have survived worse things than this. Our dear Lord 
knows why He permits them.” 


Received by the Bureau as a gift from a convent, the 
following statues, well preserved, will be sent for use 
of mission chapels on request: 

_A statue of the kneeling figures of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary and of St. Joseph, eighteen inches high, and 
two figures of the reclining Infant Jesus, twelve inches; 


also smaller statues for a Christmas crib. In addition we 


have one statue each of St. Aloysius and St. Stanislaus 
Kostka, twenty-four inches high. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the Ninety-first Convention of the Cath. 
Central Verein of America at Newark, N. i; 
c August 15-19, 1946 


East and West 


But in spite of all these reservations, which indicate 
that there are no clear and definite lines of demarca- 
tion, and eliminate the idea of ‘a crusade against the 
new rival of Western supremacy, we fully realize the 
_ gteat importance of the rise of Russia to the status of 
_a world power of first magnitude. 


In several chapters of his outstanding book on Euro- 
pean civilization the famous Spanish scholar, Jaime 
_ Balmes, one hundred years ago, wrote of the great revo- 
“lutions of the past and the impending world transfor- 
mations he foresaw. In the light of recent develop- 
‘ments it is amazing how accurately he predicted titanic 
conflicts between West and East in‘which the Catholic 
Church and Russia would be the focal points. Balmes 
_ wrote: 
“If Europe were destined one day again to undergo 
a general and fearful revolution, either by a universal 
‘spread of revolutionary ideas or bya violent invasion 
of social and proprietary rights by pauperism (prole- 
tarianism) ; if the colossus of the North, seated on its 
throne amid eternal snows, with enlightenment in its 
head,: and blind force in its hands, possessing at once 
the means of civilization and barbarity, and unceasingly 
turning towards the East, the South, and the West that 
covetous and crafty look which in history is the char- 
_ acteristic mark of all invading empires; if, availing itself 
of a favorable moment, it were to make an attempt on 
‘the independence of Europe, then we should perhaps 
have proof of the value of the Catholic principle in a 
_gteat extremity; then we should feel the power of the 
unity which is proclaimed and supported by Catholicity, 
-and while calling to mind the Middle Ages, we should 
come to acknowledge one of the causes of the weak- 
ness of the East and the strength of the West .. . and 
-who knows whether, in the attempt made in Russia 
against Catholicity, attempts which the Vicar of Jesus 
_ Christ has deplored in such touching language—who 
knows whether there be not the secret influence of a 
_ presentiment, perhaps even a foresight, of the necessity 
-of weakening that sublime power which has been in 
all ages, when the cause of humanity was in question, 
the center of great movements? . . .” 
_. “This is the Victory Which Will Conquer the World, 
_—our Faith.” : 
’ The situation the great Spaniard visualized is upon 


has accepted the challenge and appeals to the faithful 
everywhere to do their share, individually and collec- 
tively, in meeting the forces of disruption and destruc- 
tion. The decision cannot be achieved on the battle 
field ot by the atomic bomb and other terrible weapons 
“of destruction. . capes 

__ Pope Pius has on numerous occasions deplored ruth- 
“less totalitarian warfare in general and the use of the 
“atest weapons in particular. In full accord with his 


= Loge 


ny 


us today. The Catholic Church, through Pope Pius XI] © 


“predecessors he insists that a. reconstruction of Society 
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is nécessary and that only a change of heart and mind 
and a thorough reform of institutions will restore equi- 
librium and peace. 

_ There are those who argue that what is needed are 
immediate remedies for the great ills and disavow long: 
tange programs as illusory and futile. We readily ad- 
mit that it will take a long time and an unlimited 


amount of patience to reconstruct Society according to 


the Christian pattern. Paganism has eaten into the very 
fabric of Society, and despite all terrible experiences a 
vast majority will persist in rejecting Christianity, and 
the practical application of its teaching. 


Thus it has been throughout the history of Christi-. 
anity, and the struggle between the forces of light and 


the forces of darkness has repeated itself in different 
forms in every era. It always has been and still is the 
mission of Christianity to educate the nations and raise 
civilization to higher levels and lead erring nations back 
to the true fountains of salvation. Unbiased historians 
speak with admiration of the great achievements ‘of the 
Catholic Church. 
In our days we are witnessing the ultimate cata- 
strophic effects of the false philosophies of the eigh- 
teenth century, which, with the aid of the secularized 
State, gained ascendency and finally led the nations into 
the abyss, in which they find themselves today. 
The task of the Church, therefore, is greater than 
ever before, and the faithful of our days must loyally 
rally around the rock of Peter and unreservedly obey 
the admonitions and advice of the Church to do theit 
share in restoring Society and in establishing order and 
peace. 


‘The New Order—Dignity of Man 


If Society is to be reconstructed, it is first of all nec- 
essary that the dignity of man is respected and that 
man once again is assigned his rightful plaee in an 


organic Society. 


An English writer says in this regard: “A firm belief Oe 
that every man, woman and child has rights just because — 


he or she is a human being is one of the greatest safe- 


guards of true liberty and of the dignity of the human — 


person. It is a belief which strikes at the very root of 


the detestable institution of chattel slavery, for the —. 
slave is treated as though he had no rights and therefore - 
as though he were not a human being. It strikes at 


he 


the foundation of despotism and State absolutism, which _ ft 


treats the citizen as a mere instrument for the service 
It raises the barrier = 


of the ruler or the community. 


against national and international gangsterism, because. 


it is in direct conflict with the idea that a powerful — 
group or nation is justified in making use of its strength —_ 
to exploit the weakness of others ... If men have rights 

just because they are human beings, and States have — 
rights just because they are associations necessary for 
human welfare, we have the basis for a sound theory of 


personal and national liberty...” - . 


The natural rights of man impose corresponding — 
duties. Man has a duty to seek his perfection in accord- _ 
ance with the moral law and, as a member of the State, 
an association necessaty for human welfare, and of So- -— 
ciety, he has the additional social duty to co-operate 
with his fellow men in all morally sound endeavors for | 


the welfare of State and Society. 


Wei 


October 18, 1946, $127.04. 
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Contributions for the Library 
! Manuscripts 


MR. PETER J. M. CLUTE, N. Y.: 1946 An- 
nual Report of the Legislative Committee, New York 
State Branch, Catholic Central Verein of America. 


Library of German-Americana 
REV. FELIX FELLNER, O.S.B., Pa.: The 
Benedictines Centennial Brochure, 1846-1946; St. Vin- 
cent Archabbey and College, 1846-1946.—M R. JO HN 
EIBECK, Pa.: Welcome Home and Centennial, St. 
Marys, Pennsylvania—REV. JOHN J. GOFF, 
Ill.: Miiller, Rev. Michael, C.Ss.R., God the Teacher of 
Mankind, New York, 1877; Bachmann, Rey. 3 
Uriel Ad Dium Lectorem, Louisville, Kentucky, 1912; 
Witter’s Neues Drittes Lesebuch ftir Amerikanische 
Freischulen, St. Louis; Seeberger, Maria Cosmas, C.- 
PP.S., Key to the Spiritual Treasures; Miiller, Michael, 
The Holy Mass: The Sacrifice for the Living and the 
Dead. —D RR. ALPHONSE CLEMENS, Wash 
ington, D. C.: Johannes, Sister Mary Eloise, M.A., A 
Study of the Russian-German Settlements in Ellis 

County, Kansas, Washington, D. C., 1946. 


General Library 
VERY REV. JOHN FOLLER, Philippine 


' Islands: The New Testament, translated into the. Vi- 


sayan language by Rev. Fr. Kaufmann. 
The Good Shepherd Press, 
HENKEEB,. IL: 


Manila, P. L., 
1941.—REV. LEO P. 
Constitution and Laws of the 


- Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.— 
H 


ON. JOHN J. COCHRAN, Washington, D. C.: 
Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, Office of United 
States Chief of Counsel for Prosecution of Axis Crimi- 
nality, Washington, 1946, Vols. III and IV; Into the 
Atomic Age; Lighthouses and Other Aids to.the Ma- 
riner, Newport News, Virginia, 1946—REV. JOHN 


J. GOFF, Ill.: Smith, Rev. S. B., Elements of Eccle-- 
- siastical Law; Althoff, Henrico: 
_Synodus Diocesana Bellevillensis Quarta; The Cate- 


Episcopo Bellevillensi, 


chism of the Council of Trent, Baltimore, 1833; Pur- 


cell, Most Rev. John B., Archbishop of Cincinnati: The 


Vickers and Purcell Controversy, New York, 1868; 
Perty, M. Die mystischen Erscheinungen der Mensch- 


lichen Watur, Leipzig, 1861—UNIVERSITY OF 
ol HES ACRED HEART, Milan, Italy: Gemelli, 
_ Fr. Agostino, O.F.M., L’Operaio Nella Industria Mo- 


derna, Milan, 1946; Vito, Francesco. L’Ecolonomia A 


Servizio Dell’ Uomo, Milan, 1945; Dito, Dito, Le Flut- 


. tuazioni Cicliche, Milan, 1946—REV. B. J. BLIED, 
__Ph.D., Wis.: The American Historical Review, Vol. L, 


ete... New. .York—REV. CAJETAN RIED- 
METER, O.S.A., Canada: Twenty-sixth Annual Na- 
tional Convention of The Catholic Women’s League of 


_ Canada, September 7-14, 1946. 


Acknowledgment: of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C. V. 
Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


: ~~ Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $16.75; St. Mary’s Branch 


252 WCU, Quincy, IIl., $2; Total to includi 
18, 1946, $18.75. o $ sabia ae uding October 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $100.04; Mrs. M. Filser-Lohr, 
_ —N. Y., $10; T/5 M. P. Bubick, Tex., $5; Frk Stifter, Pa. 


Pa, 
$5; Mrs. J. C. Elliott, Oregon, $2; St. Bonaventure Be- 
nevolent Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., $5; Total to including 
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ing October 18, 1946, $13,514.78, 
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“SOUND BONDS 


CATHOLIC CHURGSE 


and 


oe 


Institutional Properties — 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request — 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street ‘es 


SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


*. 


- Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $840.00; Very Rev. Henry =. 
Schuermann, Mo., Balance for Life Membership, $75; 
Minnesota Branch CCV of A, $600; Total to including 
October 18, 1946, $1515.00. > 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $3100.43; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $873.15; Miss A. Grob, Tex., $2,505 > 
Interest Income, $40.50; From children attending, 
$920.88; Totai to including October 18, 1946, $4937.46, 


Catholic Missions 
Previously reported: $3338.55; New Castle. Hospital, 
Pa., $5; St. Elizabeth Society, Minn., $3; St. Anthony’s 
Hospital, St. Louis, $100; Franciscan Sister, Hl., $10; 
CWU of New Work, $5; CWU of Ark., $25; Mrs. 0. 
Romey, Wis., $5; Mrs. C. Bott, N. J., $10; J. M. ae 
Minn., $5; Miss E. Gaertner, Ohio, $10; J. Schaefer, 
Ohio, $20.50; Peter Mohr, Kans., $25; Frank Jungbauer, 
Minn., $10; Rev. Joseph Wuest, Mich., $100; Rev. J. J. 
Wallrapp, Okla., $51; M. Mohr, Kans., $25; Miss Ther- 
esa M. Gollwitzer, N. Y., $100; N. N. W., Kans., $2007 
Third Order of St. Francis, Mich., $100; Rt. Rev. J. A. 
Vogelweid, Mo., $305; Miss Mary Masik, Wis., $9; S 
Joseph’s Hospital, Wis., $100; N. N., Mich., $1541.23! 
A. Guenther, Minn., $10; N. N., Washington, Pai 
$2; Frank Stifter, Pa., $5; Henry Kotz, Minn., $3 05. 
Convent of the Sorrowful Mother, Milwaukee, -Wi 
$20; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; Rev. F. Pozek, Minn., $10; St. 
Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $25; Mrs. J. A. Quade, Minn., 
$25; Miss Bertha Conrad, Calif., $20; Miss Anna Kress, 
Wis., $12.50; F. X. Mangold, Ill., $5; Mrs. R. Z. Galla- 
gher, Mass., $5; Wm. Pohl, Minn., $85;-Barney Star- 
man, Nebraska, $200; J. C. Jansen, Mich., $5; Misses 
Margaret and Rose Buggle, St. Louis, $5; Total to in- 
cluding October 18, 1946, $6838.90. a eget 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund x 
Previously reported: $79.35; Penny Collectio 
Francis de Sales Benevolent Soc., St. Louis, $1.50 
of New York, $25; Altar Society, Holy Trinity 
St. Louis, $5; Rev. Jos. Wuest, C.S.Sp., Mich., 
Total to including October 18, 1946, $160.85. 
: : ; ==> = 
; European Relief sac 
Previously reported: $8212.43; A Friend, Minn 
N. N., Kans., $500; Convention Committee, A 
County Section and CWU, Pa., $16.35; CCV of A, 
Various Donors, Tex., $200; Rev: Joseph Wuest, 
$50; NCWU, $2000; New Jersey Branch, Ci 
and NCWU, $38; Rev. J. J. Wallrapp, Okla., 
W., Kans., $400; M. L. Kuhl, Minn., $25; F: 
Pa., $10; St. Joseph’s Society, Tex., $20; F. 


ety, 
Tll., $5; Charles Stelzer, eas. 0; 
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